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Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the 

year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which 

should unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches 

accept the religion of Jesus, holding in accordance with his teaching, that practical 

religion is sammed up in love to God and love to man,—[Passed unanimously by the 
National Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 
b ODESTY,” said the late Dr. Allen, “while a very 


engaging virtue in a young man, is a great disad- 

vantage to one past the age of forty.” The 

virtue is not supposed to be an American peculiar- 

ity; and yet, with all our boasting, America has 
claimed for itself only a modest and somewhat inconspicuous 
place in the great family of nations. Has the time come 
when the engaging virtue of youth is no longer desirable? 
Shall we assert our claim to a place in the first rank among 
nations who are ruling the world? There is no example of 
national belligerency and _ self-assertion which would not 
seem mean in comparison, if America could only, confining 
itself to its own territory and developing to its uttermost its 
own resources, remain calm, unambitious of foreign power, 
and content to work out its own great destiny. Our conti- 
nent furnishes opportunities far beyond any power to use 
them that we have as_yet developed. To keep to our own 
and improve that to the utmost would give us an advantage 
incalculable and unlimited. We need no larger stage than 
we have in our possessions upon this continent for the set- 


ting of the dramatic spectacle of a nation devoted to the 
higher interests of civilization under the laws of civil and 
religious liberty. 

ad 


WHATEVER defects he had, the character of Gladstone was 
magnificent in its unselfishness and its devotion to the public 
good, absolute in its integrity, perfect in its temperance, and 
marvellously beautiful in the fidelity of its domestic trusts. 
Only once or twice was he accused of personal motives in 
making appointments ; and, if he had not at once disproved 
the accusation, it would not have been believed, even by his 
opponents, his reputation was so high enthroned above the 
level of the spoilsman’s sordid ways. His character and his 
achievements were among the brightest glories of the Victo- 
rian age. It has been a rare privilege to be contemporaneous 
with such a man, to catch the echoes of his speech, to follow 
him upon his dauntless course to victory or defeat, to feel the 
inspiration of his great example and his lofty soul. His 
printed words have not the vitality of Burke’s and of many 
others, who with the living voice were his inferiors. But so 
long as English liberties expand, so long as hatred of oppres- 
sion is a living force in any land where there is English 
speech, something of our inheritance from Gladstone will 
survive and work, imperishably, for justice and humanity, for 
peace on earth and for good will to men. 


a 


Tue Baptist anniversaries in Rochester, N.Y., were spir- 
ited, enthusiastic, and encouraging. ‘There was said to be 
less “ pulmonary” oratory than formerly, and more head and 
heart eloquence. The debts of the three missionary associa- 
tions were offset by the announcement of legacies sufficient 
to cancel them. The Missionary Union reported 477 mis- 
sionaries in the field and appropriations of over half a 
million dollars. The Home Missionary Society reported 
contributions of over $300,000 from the churches. Over 
1,000 missionaries are employed, there being 688 in the West. 
A deficit of $68,000 burdened the minds of the executive 
board. But during the meeting a telegram was received, 
announcing a legacy of $99,000, which the society did not 
hesitate to appropriate at once for the relief of the treasury. 
Buffalo Meat, an old war chief, brought down the house with 
some brief remarks, which he declined to extend, “cause big 
talk no good.” A great war speech was made concerning 
the hand of God in the nation’s conflict, which excited the en- 
thusiasm of the audience, but which the reporter “ admits was 
more an argument to prove that the Spaniards are not 
worthy to live, and hence must be killed.” We sympathize 
with the comment that the American people are as much on 
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trial as the Spaniards’ to-day, and with the remark, “ Were 
the predominant note in patriotic sermons at this time a note 
of warning instead of bitter words against Spain, we should 
feel less apprehension of the moral outcome of the war.” 


& 


Tue extent to which the war spirit pervades the churches 
was made manifest in the Presbyterian General Assembly at 
Winona Lake, Ind., last week, when unanimous action was 
taken against the opening of the Omaha exposition on the 
Sabbath, while a separate resolution asking the President to 
have the army and navy avoid needless work on the Sab- 
bath was laid upon the table. In regard to the request that 
the navy should avoid opening a battle on that day a com- 
missioner remarked that “a battle is often a necessity on 
the Sabbath, and Commander Dewey did a holy act when he 
opened on the Spaniards at Manila on the Sabbath Day.” 
So far as the war spirit in the churches means loyal and res- 
olute support of the government in the prosecution of the war 
for all just and humane purposes, it is to be commended ; 
but, in so far as the church yields to the spirit of “the old 
Adam,” it falls from its high place. One of the good results 
of the awakening of patriotic sentiment was seen in the 
enthusiastic reception of the suggestion that the Presbyterian 
Church, North and South, should now, forgetting the past, 
unite for “the upbuilding of the Master’s kingdom,” as well 
as in patriotic support of the government. 


Aggressive Unitarianism. 


The word “aggressive”? comes from a Latin word which 
means to go forward. It has come to signify forward in 
making an attack upon something. The week of meetings 
just closed in Boston showed an aggressive spirit pervading 
the whole body. ‘There was no difference of opinion in re- 
gard to the need and duty of an enthusiastic advance and 
a full display of all our forces. 

There were, however, differences of emphasis, which 
brought into view successively the objects to be attacked. 
It may be worth while to call attention briefly to these vari- 
ous objects, to the end that the force applied by us may 
accomplish that for which it was sent. ; 

By some, aggressive Unitarianism means movement 
against the exclusive claims of Orthodoxy, and especially 
against those who, while enjoying the liberty won by self- 
sacrificing and heroic liberal thinkers, repudiate their obli- 
gation to the churches which have made these thinkers 
possible. It is difficult to be patient with those who preach 
the truths for which our churches stand, and then punctili- 
ously draw the line at Unitarianism as a thing to be ab- 
horred. ‘The consensus of expression during the week was 
not in favor of the use of retaliatory measures. We are not 
ashamed of our Church or its history ; and we may rest in the 
belief that, if we are not treated as well as we deserve, it is 
because, on the whole, we do not deserve better treatment. 
That statement is very like an Irish bull, but it suggests 
meditation. 

Another form of aggressiveness relates to the claims made 
for doctrines framed in earlier ages. To many men and 
women in all the churches these doctrines have become in- 
tolerable burdens. Those who have recently come out from 
the ministry of churches that are still dominated by them 
feel acutely the need of bringing relief to many distressed 
souls who see no alternative between the creeds of their 
churches and blank scepticism. The dominant opinion 
expressed during the week was in favor of affirmation without 
controversy. The creeds are taking care of themselves as 
fast as the dangers caused by their fall can be provided for. 
It is not so much our work to undermine, for instance, the 
confession of the Presbyterian Church as to provide for the 
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men and women who are escaping from the rigors of that 
confession. 

There seemed to be a very general agreement during the 
week that all forms of Unitarian aggressiveness were of 
slight importance compared with the cultivation of the stal- 
wart virtues, and arraying them against the shifty, selfish, 
and savage elements still powerful in modern _ society. 
While a few hold to the peace principles of the Quakers, the 
dominant note was absolute loyalty to the government and 
patriotic support of it in the prosecution of the war which is 
upon us. But underneath ran a resolute conviction that the 
Church in all its parts had failed to do its full duty, and must 
now arise from the contemplation of its minor interests, and 
make righteousness aggressive. The Church must concen- 
trate its energy on the support of those principles which will 
keep our government in all its exercise of the war power 
within the limits of righteous action. Still more decidedly 
must the Church set itself against the lower elements which 
by war are always incited to activity. While the time for 
the criticism of the past has for the present gone by, the 
Church must be alert to suppress the new evils that may 
spring out of the desire for conquest, the lust for vengeance, 
the rage of war, and the selfishness which would make the 
nation’s need its opportunity. 

The Unitarian Church claims its right to say to all the 
churches, for the common good of our people passing through 
this day of judgment: Lay upon no man’s conscience the 
burden of falsehood. Require of the preacher that which he 
requires of the people,—truth in the inward parts. Make 
righteousness, and not belief, the test of manhood and 
womanhood. Stand together, not against ecclesiastical 
delinquency, but against moral turpitude. Base Christian- 
union upon the Christian spirit. Seek out agreements, and 
not differences; and make the Church in America the effec- 
tive champion of all the “ whatsoevers” of truth and good- 
ness and the efficient destroyer of the real evils which 
threaten our country. 


The Sunday-school Cause. 


One of the most important as well as interesting lines of 
investigation at the present time is the study of child nature. 
The higher position we reach in civilization, the clearer we 
see the necessity of shaping first sources of conviction and 
character. It is growing to be a truism that the faithful 
parent, the true citizen, and the intelligent worshipper must 
be obtained through childhood’s nurture. Modern psychol- 
ogy places the whole subject in a new light. The child 
brings latent possibilities and native energies, all of which 
require skilful guidance. It is not putting in, but drawing 
out, as Froebel showed. Indeed, this great principle, the de- 
velopment of inborn tendencies rather than the pouring in 
of outside instruction, is very old. The chief merit of our 
age is that it recognizes this truth, and proceeds to shape its 
home culture and public school training in accordance. 

With such a background as this, the opportunity of the 
Sunday-school becomes vividly apparent. Only those who 
are blind to the situation can possibly ignore the logic of the 
facts. In Unitarian families and churches the importance of 
the Sunday-school is, in one sense, greater than elsewhere. 
The parents in these homes and parishes profess to believe 
in a religion of reason and character. Neither aim can be 
realized without the continuous and careful training of the 
young in moral and spiritual matters. 

There is also the significant phase involved in the consid- 
eration of a future for our churches. Have they any future 
unless the young people are intelligently recruited for the 
ranks? ‘This inexorable law of the necessary conditions for 
a prolonged life in organized religion seems to be evaded by 
individuals who are really quite thoughtful in other directions. 
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The mere hardships attending the conduct of Sunday-school 
affairs ought not to turn valiant believers into deserters. 

Aside from these main considerations, we have at the pres- 
ent time a large array of secondary motives why the Sunday- 
school interest should be energetically fostered. The life of 
Jesus has become more and more an every-day theme for the 
world at large. His teachings are now closely studied and 
examined. ‘The first planting of Christianity by the followers 
of Jesus has become a theme of deepest interest. What 
Christian history reveals, and the leading tendencies of all 
the past, are subjects of household familiarity. Nature’s les- 
sons and the higher truths of science must be early taught. 
To make sure that these topics are properly understood, and 
that the right results on impulse and character are secured, 
we need to have childhood properly started. 

It may be added that many competent judges deem the 
Sunday-school worthy of all support for another reason. It 
is a department of the Church where personal influences tell. 
The teacher and those associated in classes meet for high 
and lofty purposes. There is a climate provided of noblest 
brotherhood. Memories not easily lost are created, and sen- 
timents become stirred beyond ordinary measure. The up- 
ward look is encouraged, and the right attitude suggested, 
which, after all, are the important things in religion. 

Having said all this, we need not enforce at length the 
claims of such organizations as the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society and the Western Sunday School Society. Both have 
just held successful meetings, one at Boston and the other 
at Chicago. Granting the above premises, there can be no 
doubt that these organizations are prosecuting a most im- 
portant work in our denomination. The age of the Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society (organized in 1827) is within 
two years the same as the Unitarian Association, and the 
Western Sunday School Society (organized in 1873) has 
been a vigorous coworker in these affairs for twenty-five 
years. Within the past ten and twenty years they have 
entered the field with new energy, and put before the public 
manuals which cannot be excelled. ‘There also proceeds 
from these activities a spirit of co-operation, which at the 
present time unites all the Sunday-schools of our body from 
San Francisco to Boston in the common cause. At no time 
in the history of. our denomination has there been such a 
hearty interest in Sunday-school work. 

These societies are called upon in their more specific 
duties to assist our churches in providing the latest results of 
the best scholarship. The Bible requires at present a very 
careful and yet sympathetic treatment. The Sunday-school 
helper also responds to the call of the home, where the 
mother wishes some aid in teaching the child character 
principles. These Sunday-school societies take a co-opera- 
tive relation with all other organizations. Through publica- 
tions and representatives, they join hands with the plans of 
the Unitarian Association, put voice and support on the side 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, answer to the call of 
the Post-office Mission and the Women’s Alliance, assist in 
fulfilling the plans of the Temperance Society. In all these 
directions the aim is to represent the inclusive idea, which is 
something more than the mere support of Sunday-schools. 
They are parts of one mutually interdependent whole. The 
central idea which binds them all together is the moral and 
religious training of a human soul. No smaller object than 
this should be satisfying. 

Weare not ignorant of a certain scepticism prevalent among 
parents. ‘They question the worth of the ordinary Sunday- 
school. We also recognize the inability of many ministers to 
conduct successfully Sunday-school interests, through no fault 
of theirown. We know, too, that very much that is admirable 
in Sunday-school instruction fails through incompetent hands. 
But, in face of all that can be Stated, we are confident of two 
things: first, that this religious nurture is absolutely neces- 
sary, and cannot be fully accomplished through any other 
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channel at present than that department of the church known 
as the Sunday-school; second, we are sure that there is 
more ability, consecration, and right method in our Unitarian 
Sunday-schools as a whole at the present time than ever 
before. We want this statement taken just as it stands. 
There was great consecration in the past, shown in devoted 
spiritual teachers; but we gather in our estimate the entire 
circle of qualifications. 

In view of these facts, there is a strong call upon our 
ministers and the laity to support the Sunday-school cause 
more earnestly. There is no doubt as to the deeper interest 
existing in our body on this subject. There is no doubt, 
either, as to the better organized condition of our Sunday- 
school forces. Let us all, then, stand together in making a 
forward movement. Parish committees should carefully con- 
sider the needs of the Sunday-school department. Indi- 
viduals may well give money and time to this imperative 
demand. In the midst of our generous treatment of the 
public school system, which makes universal education 
possible, let us not forget that intellectual ability alone is 
not sufficient for an American citizen. Neither is it ade- 
quate for a true disciple of Christianity. The symmetrical 
whole can be reached only by adequate ethical instruction, 
proper doctrinal teaching, and ample nurture of the growing 
character in spiritual graces. 


Family Religion. 


It is useless to ask why the custom of daily worship in the 
family has become a thing of the past, useless to complain 
that reverence and piety have suffered in the multiplicity of 
modern demands. ‘The fact must be accepted that a change 


_has come over the habits of religious people, and in this 


change the reliance upon human instincts must not be lost. 
Family prayers have departed, but family piety need not be 
given up. A new attention must be given to the nourishing 
of reverence in the coming generation. Enforcing compli- 
ance with old-fashioned methods will not awaken reverence. 
A mechanical recourse to expedients would not bring the 
desired result, even if such recourse were likely. The growth 
of reverence, however, must be fostered; and people who 
have no conventional attachment to former ways are asking 
what can be done to nourish that strong religious sentiment 
under present conditions, which, it cannot be denied, was the 
fruit of past devoutness. 

The answer we would give to this question goes back of 
custom to human nature. It is in human nature to be re- 
ligious and to express religion. No abandonments can leave 
behind the sentiments and faiths by which we live. No neg- 
lect, hurry, or repression, can make it unnatural for men to 
express teligion. An age of reality cannot contradict itself, 
and resign its greatest reality. But it cannot keep the 
deeper life by any other than a natural method. The ex- 
pression must be as real as the substance, or it will be in 
vain. No formality will suffice. If piety is to be nurtured 
in the family, it must be rooted in some inherent religious- 
ness. Devoutness must make connection with things as they 
are. The point of contact we believe to be most direct and 
powerful is the habit of bed-time prayers with children. 
Here is a hold on worship which is kept in most families, 
and ought to be the germinating centre of religious influence. 
That it is not made the most of is clear from the readiness 
with which the habit is given up when children become 
“too old” for such parental attention, and from the fact that 
it is spoken of as hearing children say their prayers. To 
hear children say their prayers is not devotion. It is an ex- 
ercise, and is generally so considered by children ; and, be- 
cause it is so considered, the exercise is easily abandoned at 
the first opportunity. At that moment reserve should van- 
ish. ‘The repetition of a form of words should be infused 
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with absolute appreciation and sympathy. Let the simplest 
and briefest words never be taken on the lips until the heart 
has absorbed their meaning. If only children feel that their 
parents are themselves but children before God, they will 
take religion from soul to soul with such unconscious and 
profound reality that they can never quite lose its power. 
Faith will thus begin in experience, and prayer be as natural 
as love. Such children will not “say their prayers.” They 
will pray; and their praying will be of the kind that can 
never be outgrown. Family religion need only to spring 
from family love to be a life, and not a conformity. The 
torch must be lighted at the torch which burns. Religion is 
a contagion, and not an instruction. The fountain of faith 
will never run dry so long as it bubbles from the springs of 
God in the human heart. 


Patronizing our Superiors. 


Toleration, once a virtue, becomes irritating when it per- 
sists too long. In the strain and stress of religious warfare 
a new day dawns when the combatants begin to say, each of 
his opponent, He has as good a right to his opinions as I 
have. ‘That declaration does not mark any wonderful stage 
of progress as compared to what we have already attained. 
But when, in matters of religion or in any of the great affairs 
of life, men began to tolerate differences, charity came in, 
and with it liberty and progress. 

But, this stage being passed, men quickly become accus- 
tomed to the atmosphere of freedom; and then toleration by 
any one becomes insulting. He who professes to tolerate an- 
other one thereby claims to speak from some superiority of 
position or authority. In its latest phases, toleration applies 
to that which we regard as imperfect, mildly offensive, dis- 
agreeable to our esthetic or ethical senses. Becoming a 
little more unpleasant, it will be intolerable. 

With the spread of democracy and the universal enjoy- 
ment of liberty there has come a curious reversal of the 
practice of toleration. Men of base motives and low aims 
come into power. Many are good-natured, hearty, jovial 
creatures, who enjoy life, and prefer to make it pleasant for 
everybody, if they can. ‘They often have great power, which 
they intend to use generously. Opposed to them, they find 
men and women whom they cannot understand because these 
persons condemn the practices which seem to them so harm- 
less, and despise the objects which seem to them so desir- 
able. These men and women talk about rights and duties, 
about honor and conscience. ‘They set up standards which 
are simply unattainable by ordinary mortals. When they 
seriously interfere with the plans of these stalwart good 
fellows, they put forth their strength, and sweep them out of 
their path. They know that, if these unpractical men and 
women, with their impracticable schemes of morality and 
politics, should once be in the majority, they would lose the 
income and the honor they now enjoy. When there is any 
danger in sight, these robust rulers of the world are ugly 
fighters. But, when they are secure in the government of a 
city or in the control of a party, they practise a toleration 
which has its amusing side. It gives one quite a new sense 
of the infinite variety in human nature to hear the opinions 
honestly and good-naturedly expressed by politicians of a 
low grade concerning some great, good man who condemns 
them, but is powerless to resist them. From their superior 
altitude of experience of practical politics and knowledge of 
human nature, they judge him as a good fellow who lacks 
“horse sense.” He means well, but he doesn’t know any 
better than to think that such notions would work. They 
even treat him respectfully when they meet him, and try to 
establish some kind of relation with him, which make him, 
according to their ideas, a useful member of society. 

There is another kind of toleration, which is almost as 
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amusing, among literary men. They who are tolerated by 
the average thinker of a robust and sturdy intellect are 
almost always not those who are inferior to him, but those 
who are above him. He tolerates their cloudiness, their 
mistiness, their obscurity, forgetting the distinction between 
the vapors which arise from the swamp of the lowland plain 
and the mists which float around the mountain-top. Emer- 
son, Browning, and Tennyson, Channing and Martineau, 
Walter Scott and Thackeray, are patronized and tolerated by 
a good-natured and robust multitude of thinkers, who admire 
them for their good intentions, but criticise them for their 
ignorance of real things. 


Current Copics. 


A STRANGE and unaccustomed note was struck in many 
of the addresses that were delivered in various parts of the 
country on Sunday and Monday. Expression was given to 
the wide-spread feeling of uncertainty as to the future policy 
of the country and the possible influences that may be ex- 
erted upon it by the outcome of the struggle with Spain. 
Many of the orators who uttered the national thought on 
this sad yet beautiful occasion devoted to the memory of 
those who sacrificed their lives in order that the republic 
might be saved, also hinted at the growing conviction that 
the course of American history will be changed in no meas- 
ured degree by the events that have been occurring and are 
about to occur on land and upon the sea. Memorial Day 
this year was unique in that it focussed this feeling of ill- 
defined but unmistakable apprehension for the future. 


& 


Ir cannot be denied that a large and self-assertive section 
in the national Congress has no intention of permitting the 
war to terminate in the lofty and disinterested spirit that was 
outlined in the declaration which announced to the world 
that the sword of the republic was about to be unsheathed 
for the sake of humanity, and not for purposes of conquest. 
This radical section in Congress is already formulating its 
dictum that whatever territory is conquered from Spain shall 
become a permanent possession of the United’ States, to be 
governed by such administrative machinery as Congress shall 
devise for it. Of course, the men who continue to appreciate 
the high and noble part which this country has assumed in 
the general scheme of civilization are wanting neither in 
numbers nor in influence; but it is felt that the other school 
of Congressional thought and feeling is sufficiently strong to 
justify serious consideration. 

od 


THE strategic operations of the war may be fairly said to 
have issued from the naval phase, and the movements of the 
army are becoming the feature of engrossing interest. The 
readiness in which at least a considerable section of the war 
has been placed for immediate operations on the field and 
the completeness of the plans which Gen. Miles has formu- 
lated for military activities may be inferred from the circum- 
stance that only half an hour after the department of the 
navy had been apprised, by Commodore Schley on Sunday 
night, that the Spanish fleet was enclosed in the harbor of 
Santiago de Cuba, an order issued from the war department 
that set many battalions in motion southward at the breaking 
of Monday’s dawn. ; 

ad 

THE authorities at Washington have reached the impor- 
tant resolution that the movement of troops upon Cuba must 
be kept as nearly an absolute secret as human vigilance will 
permit. As a consequence, a most rigid scrutiny is imposed 
upon all telegraphic communications submitted for transmis- 
sion at Southern points. Newspapers and other news-gather- 


s& 
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ing agencies complain of the ruthlessness of the censor’s 
blue pencil, representing it as playing sad havoc with the 
“copy”? which correspondents are placed at great pains 
to collect for the journalistic interests which they represent. 
The government has made it distinctly understood that all 
information that might serve to give aid and comfort to the 
enemy shall be considered contraband, and shall be treated 
as such. It is said that this official sense of responsibility 
will be extended to the mails before the war is many days 
older. 
Bad 


Tue Universal Peace Union, it has been discovered, at- 
tempted to send an extraordinary communication to the 
queen regent and the premier of Spain through the president 
of the organization, Mr. Alfred H. Love, of Philadelphia. 
The letter contained an appeal to the Spanish government, 
urging it to acknowledge the independence of Cuba in the 
interests of peace. The document, although mailed to its 
destination four days before the formal declaration of war, 
was returned to the sender by the postal authorities with the 
information that direct postal relations with Spain had been 
suspended. It is now on its way to Madrid by being re- 
mailed from Switzerland. It is worthy of note that several 
peace bodies, notably the New York Universal Peace Union, 
have protested against this proceeding on the part of the 
national organization. 

& 


THE directors of the trans-Mississippi exposition have de- 
cided to attempt a compromise with the religious people of 
Omaha and other places in Nebraska, who took a decided 
position against the opening of the fair on Sundays. ‘The 
directors of the exposition have voted to close the gates of 
grounds in the forenoon on Sunday and to open them only 
after 1 p.M. In addition the sale of liquors on the grounds 
on the day of rest will be prohibited; and concerts and re- 
ligious services are to be held in the auditorium on Sunday 


afternoons. 
& 


Tue Presbyterian General Assembly has voted not to 
inaugurate further proceedings against Prof. McGiffert of 
Union Theological Seminary on the charge of being dis- 
loyal to the Church. Prof. McGiffert is counselled, “in a 
spirit of kindliness no less than in devotion to truth, ... to 
reconsider the questionable views set forth in his book, and, 
if he cannot conform to the standards of the Church, then to 
peaceably withdraw from the Presbyterian ministry.” 


& 


THE circumstance that Turkey has at last begun the long- 
deferred evacuation of Thessaly is a distinct triumph for 
British diplomacy. The remainder of Europe had begun to 
regard the continued presence of Turkish troops upon 
Greek territory as a sort of necessary evil. Germany had 
formally left the concert by withdrawing her guard-ships 
from Cretan waters, and Russia was understood to be 
temporizing with the sultan in order to strengthen his hands 
against a Balkan State which is preparing to reopen the 
Macedonian question. ‘This last-named problem continues 
to be an international scandal, the true proportions of which 
Christendom has yet to realize. Had it not been for British 
insistence upon an immediate evacuation of Thessaly, it is 
safe to assume that the Ottoman power would have been re- 
stored permanently in that province. 


Pad 


Tue Zola case is again in court, this time at the instance 
of the condemned, who insists that justice shall be done to 
him and to the cause which he represents. It is to be 
doubted very much, however, whether such a quantity as 
judicial fairness can be obtained in France to-day. The 
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Meline cabinet depends upon exceedingly frail supports for 
its continuance in office. The radical elements in the cham- 
ber are in a position to bring about the downfall of the 
government at the first juncture where it shall fail to carry 
out their wishes. It is this “ immoderate” republican camp 
that figures chiefly in the process of deifying the army, which, 
in its opinion, presents the best guarantee for the continu- 
ance of the republic. Hence it is likely to go hard with the 
man who has undertaken to impeach the honor of the French 
army. 


& 


TuE Italian cabinet has undergone a crisis, with a parlia- 
mentary question as the immediate cause of the catastro- 
phe. Diplomats often find it convenient to ascribe trivial 
causes to events of national importance, in order to avoid 
serious admissions. ‘The great fact that underlies this airy 
explanation of the change of cabinet in Italy is that the 
problem of government in that country under present condi- 
tions continues to be an unsolvable riddle. The rumors of 
an impending abdication of King Humbert, which have been 
renewed in consequence of the recent disorders in various 
Italian cities, furnish a clew to the seriousness of the situa- 
tion. It is interesting to note also that Pope Leo is dis- 
claiming very energetically any participation in the events 
that have brought Italian national affairs to an acute stage. 
This disclaimer fails to explain the incontrovertible fact 
that the Italian clericals neglect no opportunity to compro- 
mise the authority of the monarchy, whether by parliament- 
ary methods or by less respectable means. 


& 


Tue Russian government has admitted officially that 
“famine conditions” exist in seven provinces in the empire, 
that the government is unable to relieve the distress, and 
that private charity must assume the responsibility of caring 
for the millions of Russian peasants whom economic, politi- 
cal, and temperamental conditions have placed in absolute 
want of the means to sustain life until the next harvest is 
ready to be gathered. Hunger-typhus is prevalent in locali- 
ties. The small quantities of bread obtainable at famine 
prices are rendered unpalatable by the admixture of ground 
bark to the proportion of about one part of flour to one of 
bark. All this suffering the Russian peasant endures with 
a patience which is stimulated by his desperate conviction 
that “God is too high up, and the czar too far away.” 


& 


ENGLAND has laid her dead statesman to rest in the 
peaceful shadows of Westminster Abbey. London, the city 
whose voice and whose power sway the world, was hushed 
and humbled during the impressive moment when the solemn 
words of the Anglican burial service were uttered over the 
open grave of William Ewart Gladstone. England’s proud- 
est and most powerful stood reverently beside the bier of 
him who had done perhaps more than any other Englishman 
since Cromwell to lessen the power of names and the pride 
of birth in England. And, after the words of committal had 
been spoken, the future king of England passed with bowed 
head beside the grave, and kissed the-~hand of the widow of 
the great commoner. At that moment an act of wonderful 
graciousness, as well as the most profound significance, was 
written upon the page of history. 


wt 


In the meanwhile the streets of London for miles around 
the great cathedral were crowded with the common people, 
to whose welfare Gladstone had devoted so many years of 
splendid energy. They stood reverent, with heads bared to 
the drizzling London rain, and paid the last tribute of re- 
spect to the man who had led them for two generations in 
the struggle against privilege and prerogative. What mat- 
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tered it to the memory of Gladstone that his death was not 
chronicled in the circular wherein all the great events of the 
court are duly published, and where the passing of Disraeli 
had been blazoned to the world only a few short years be- 
fore? Was not the death of Gladstone written in the hearts 
of those mourning tens of thousands, and did«not many 
millions more in diverse parts of the world stop in the midst 
of their usual occupations on Saturday to give a thought of 
regret, to wipe away a tear, or breathe a prayer for the dead 
whose death was almost an individual loss to mankind ? 


Brevities. 


Rev. James Eells was installed as pastor of the First 
Church of Boston on Friday, May 27. A report of the 
installation will appear in next week’s Register. 


Secretary Long has certainly not exceeded his power or 
the limits of common sense and patriotism by giving orders 
that war news shall not be distributed from his department. 


It is an astonishing thing that the city of Philadelphia 
should allow polluted water to flow through its mains and 
faucets. The water of the Schuykill is said to be unfit even 
to bathe in. 


How clean Gladstone was may be inferred from the report 
that, when some one had told a doubtful story, another said, 
“For how many thousand pounds would you be willing to 
tell that to Gladstone?” 


It is now suggested that some recent writers of fiction are 
reviewers who have failed. It is so easy to tell another man 
how to do it that a critic easily falls into the error of sup- 
posing that he might do it himself. 


The biographers of Nelson will be obliged to rewrite 
several paragraphs in their next edition. The discovery of 
the Lady Nelson papers throws new light upon his relations 
both to his wife and to Lady Hamilton. 


At the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of St. Peter’s 
Episcopal Church in Brooklyn, N.Y., among the speakers 
were Protestant, Catholic, Jew, and Rev. J. W. Chadwick. 
Certainly, we are getting on toward religious unity. 


A Salvation Army lassie at the Omaha exposition, with a 
hatchet, spoiled as much nude statuary as she could lay her 
hands on. A correspondent suggests that she was uncon- 
sciously celebrating the anniversary of Savonarola. 


It isreported that cigarette smoking and weak hearts cause 
the rejection of a large share of the volunteers who fail in 
their physical examination. Bad methods of riding the 
“wheel” are also said to cause many failures to pass. 


The Women’s Educational and Industrial Union of 
Boston is circulating petitions to Secretary Long, asking 
him to refuse to purchase goods bearing the motto, “ Re- 
member the Maine,” and also to discountenance the use of 
all mottoes of this kind. 


The question concerning the Presbyterian confession of 
faith which most interests the public is not how old it is nor 
how solidly put together, but whether it meets the needs of 
sinning and suffering men and women to-day. Does it fit 
itself into the programme of moral and religious progress ? 


It would be a strange and undesirable sign of the times if 
the hearts of our young men did not burn within them as 
they hear the summons to war; but, as a contemporary re- 
marks, “our colleges are not recruiting stations.” ‘The men 
who are to go into the ranks ought to be those who are 
physically most fit. 
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In the long life of Mr. Gladstone no one, so far as we 
know, has ever charged him with a breach of the moral law. 
Whatever judgment friends or foes passed upon his political 
career, he was an illustrious example, and by them so re- 
garded, of the power of a great moral personality as a factor 
in human progress. 


The Presbyterian takes great comfort in our remarks con- 
cerning our inability to take possession of the Western field 
in advance of the population. Among other reasons for our 
slow growth, it assigns lack of adaptation to the essential 
needs of humanity, deficiency in soul-converting power, no 
revival element, no Evangelicalism, no self-sacrifice, etc. 


An active cause of disturbance in many city churches has 
been the rapid extension of the electric railway system. So- 
cial boundaries which have been fixed for a generation have 
suddenly expanded. By removal to suburban homes many 
families are taken away from their churches. In some cases 
whole neighborhoods are broken up. The process of re- 
organization is always more slow than that which breaks up 
and scatters a community. 


When Daniel Webster was speaking once in Faneuil Hall, 
it was thronged with men standing so closely together that 
some were taken off their feet and there was danger of a 
panic. As the crowd surged to and fro, Webster thundered, 
“Let every man stand on his own feet.” Each one braced 
up in his own place, and the panic was over. “ That,” said 
Webster, “illustrates the American idea of self-government.” 
The illustration is pertinent to our affairs to-day. Every man 
standing on his own feet, and all steady together, will make 
our nation invincible. 


A Prayer for Peace. 


Be not afraid to pray: to pray is right. 
Pray, if thou canst, with hope; but ever pray, 
Though hope be weak or sick with long delay : 
Pray in the darkness, if there be no light. 


Far is the time, remote from human sight, 
_When war and discord on the earth shall cease; 
Yet every prayer for universal peace 
Avails the blessed time to expedite. 
— Hartley Coleridge. 


Che Anniversaries. 


The Unitarian Festival was held in Music Hall on Thurs- 
day, Mr. William P. Fowler, chairman. Dinner was served 
at five o’clock to a large assembly. Grace was said by Dr. 
George M. Bartol. In introducing the president of the even- 
ing, Mr. Melvin O. Adams, Mr. Fowler said : — 

Ladies and Gentlemen,— Once more the benefit of clergy 
is extended by the Unitarian laymen of Boston to their 
brothers and sisters of the cloth, and again it is my pleas- 
ure to extend a hearty welcome to our guests. We trust that 
the efforts already made in your behalf have removed “that 
tired feeling” to which even clergymen and their superior 
fractions succumb after four days of incessant anniversary 
meetings, and that you are restored to your normal condi 
tion of mental receptivity. Firm in our belief in your physi- 
cal regeneration, we now invite your attention to the intellect- 
ual portion of our menu. 5 

It used to be said, in speaking of the New England col- 
leges, that Harvard was practically a Unitarian’ institution 
although it was a mooted question oftentimes whether Har. 
vard College was more under the influence of Unitarianism 
than Unitarianism was under the influence of Harvard Col 
lege. There was, however, and is now, a certain “fresh 
water college ” which was under no suspicion of Unitarian- 
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ism. Founded as a mission school to the Indians, Dart- 
mouth College has always been true to its conservative tra- 
ditions. Yet many Unitarians are graduates of Dartmouth 
College, and to-night both ministers and laymen represent 
the college here. 

I well remember a conversation many years ago, in 
old Dartmouth Hall, between two students of Unitarian 
belief. I remember that I urged upon my friend Adams 
frere the duty and desirability of his becoming a preacher of 
the liberal faith. My arguments, although doubtless of great 
value, were not convincing; and the profession of the law 
won the day. * My friend has lived to add one more name to 
the roll of eminent lawyers who, like Rufus Choate and 
Daniel Webster and Chief Justice Field, have been proud to 
claim Dartmouth College as their Alma Mater. I have 
waited for more than twenty-five years for the seed which I 
dropped to spring up and bear fruit; and I hope that to- 
night I am to hear Adams preach his first Unitarian sermon. 
I bespeak from this audience of ministers a kind and consid- 
erate hearing for this new recruit to their ranks. I have 
great pleasure in introducing to you, as the president of the 
evening, Melvin O. Adams, Esq. 


ADDRESS OF MELVIN O. ADAMS. 


Ladies and Gentlemen,— Amid these decorations, messing 
at the same table, we may well say we are gathered again in 
our annual encampment. Outside, stacked in peaceful 
array, the weapons of defence against the dangers of the 
week, stand the overworked but indispensable anniversary 
umbrellas. From the ramparts of these balconies, and from 
this platform, look down upon you men and women of the 
clergy the faces of the rank and file of the Unitarian 
churches, who through me send you their heartiest salutation. 

The introduction by my friend, the chairman of the Festi- 
val Committee, is so startling in its character that I am 
quite in doubt whether to proceed in my own way or to 
take up the challenge here and now. 
an old college partnership that has never yet been dissolved. 
But I have in mind the advice of my grandfather, a keen 
Yankee farmer, who said, “ Never drive a spirited horse for 
an hour after you have fed him.” I recollect another man 
who held office a good deal in Israel, who began rather late 
in life, as my friend would have me to begin, to call himself 
a preacher, and sent forth a sermon in a dozen chapters or 
so, that folks have read a good deal. But that beautiful 
and puzzling book of Ecclesiastes by Solomon, the son of 
David, does not furnish a good model to me to preach a 
festival discourse upon. I shall not be induced to preach 
now to you, who preach to us all the year, ‘‘ Vanity of vani- 
ties, all is vanity.” 

I have noticed two kinds of Unitarians. One kind is born 
so, and, having opportunities, neglects none of them, and re- 
mains such. ‘To this class my friend, the chairman, belongs. 
The second kind is of those who, having every opportunity 
to be anything else but a Unitarian, yet manage somehow or 
other in the end to fetch up with the Unitarians. Of such 
am I. 

The hill town where I was raised was an evangelical com- 
munity. Upon opposite sides of the same street, with folded 
arms over deep-chested vestibules, stood the two village 
churches, silently defying each other, except when the an- 
tiphonal bell-call to the unconverted rang out each Sunday 
morning. ‘To the Sunday-school of one or the other of those 
churches I went. Under the preachers of one or the other I 
sat. And I love the memory of those dear men and women. 
But in the too-seldom opened parlor of our house, my good 
mother had a Channing, and many a sermon was stretched 
and trimmed to the covers of that book. 

In this orthodox college to which my friend has referred, 
which I love, and in loyalty to which I will stand second to 
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none, a classmate of mine and I had a joint-stock venture 
in Unitarianism. I possessed Freeman Clarke’s “ Ortho- 
doxy: Its Truths and Errors”; and together my classmate 
and I put up a dollar of capital per year to have sent to 
us at Hanover Dr. Bellows’s Liberal Christian. Behind 
those ramparts we stood against all comers, and fought our 
way through. 

The lovely controversial days have gone by. Our friends 
on the other side of the line are not now, so much as then, 
it seems to me, discussing in heavenly navigation the question 
of coal. From the bench of a country lecture-room I dimly 
remember my first sight of a Unitarian minister; and he was 
Thomas Starr King,— King, who embodied and fixed the 
standard of Unitarianism upon the Pacific coast, never to 
be retrieved. When, in the late days of 1860, King learned 
that men in California, some of them in his own parish, had 
signed a compact with Jefferson Davis to secede from the 
Union and have a Southern Confederacy and a Pacific Con- 
federacy, with a joint filibustering in Mexico, with great grief 
Starr King said, “This must not be.” On Stockton Street 
that brick church was crowded to the doors ; and the sloping 
hillsides were lined with the red-shirted and long-booted mi- 
ners who, listening through the open windows, heard the patri- 
otism and love of union from the lips of King. ~ It became a 
new fane and temple of patriotism by the words uttered by a 
Unitarian clergyman. King not only saved the Pacific coast 
to the Union, but he saw, before he wore himself out in the 
cause, the full golden streams of his benefactions going to 
the Sanitary Commission, led and managed by Dr. Henry 
Bellows. 

These experiences have stood to me as three types of the 
three factors in proper Unitarian work to-day; the faith of 
Freeman Clarke, the works of Henry W. Bellows, the great 
missionary, nation-loving spirit of Thomas Starr King. Men- 
of 1898, if you put those into the Unitarian work, I believe 
that our religion shall not be a religion for a class of people, 
but for all people or for any people. 


CHAIRMAN.— The Middlesex yeoman, especially if he is a 
Unitarian, is usually a stalwart and a breezy man. I met 
one of them the other day, and I said to him, ‘What do you 
raise out in Newton besides taxes?” And he said, “ Herd’s- 
grass, sir, and the finest Unitarian preachers.” I have just 
learned that the parish of that man is in West Newton, and 
that the preacher it has raised is Rev. Mr. Jaynes, whom 
I take pleasure in presenting to you. 


ADDRESS OF REV. JULIAN C. JAYNES. 


MM. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,— In conformity with 
the time-honored custom, I suppose it is proper for me to say 
that I am glad I am here, and that I am enjoying an over- 
whelming sense of pleasure in being privileged to speak to 
you to-night. Now I call you to witness that I say it, but I 
do so with a silent prayer to be forgiven for uttering what is 
not true. Now that sounds very ungrateful, and I beg to 
make a brief explanation. For at least the last dozen years 
upon these annual festival occasions I have been one of the 
unprivileged throng upon the floor of this hall. I have borne 
the oversight, I trust, with due Christian humility ; but never- 
theless, as I sat year after year at those tables where you are 
sitting to-night,— toying with the empty dishes in front of 
me,— I had a burning ambition to get up here among the. 
denominational gods, and partake of that superior happiness 
which I imagined they were enjoying. I appreciate the 
honor of sharing these laurels which you down there are 
expected to see resting upon our brows; but, so far as happi- 
ness is concerned, there is not anything of the kind up here 
except among those who are pledged to silence and who are 
holding their seats purely for ornamental purposes. There 1s 
not a speaker at this table to-night who has been having a 
really good time, relishing the dinner or feeling any peace of 
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mind. And, as for myself, I would have given the whole ten 
sermons I wrote in the Divinity School — yes, the whole ten — 
for the old-time privilege of being down there on the floor, 
eating my dinner in peace, and enjoying the comforting self- 
assurance that I ought to be up here on the platform. Now 
somebody ought to tell the truth about this, and expose the 
sham; and I have ventured to do it to-night, even at the risk 
of angering the Festival Committee, solely for the commenda- 
ble purpose, I think, of warning my younger clerical brethren, 
who at this very moment are lusting for the seats of the 
Pharisees, and are wanting to be up here. 

Your chairman has introduced me as coming from West 
Newton. I expected him to say also “the suburbs,” and 
then have explained to you that the word “suburb” comes 
from a Latin word which means “ under the city.” At least, 
I thought I caught a note of hesitation in his words as to 
just how he ought to classify me without giving personal 
offence. Now I do not wonder at that hesitation. We sub- 
urban ministers, being neither metropolitan nor bucolic shep- 
herds, occupy that position which makes us cases of arrested 
development. Now I want to say, in behalf of the ministers 
of those parishes, that, when we are better understood, our 
virtues and our heroic excellences will be recognized as 
creating a new and superior type of humanity. There will 
be no trouble then about classifying us. We are working 
out there under peculiar and very vexatious conditions. We 
are too near Boston. However heretical that may sound or 
be, it is true. We are so near that, when a call goes up from 
one of the empty Boston pulpits, the elevation there is so 
great that it strikes anywhere from fifty to two or three 
thousand miles west of us. Well, we can forgive a small 
oversight like that, because we know it is due to ignorance. 
Furthermore, we are under the shadow of all the gigantic 
figures of these city preachers; and we are obliged to inflate 
ourselves to the point of danger in order to be seen at all. 
Then, again, owing to the exodus from the city, new people 
are coming into our parishes all of the time from these 

- Boston churches; and, in a great many cases, we have to 
take these people, and make them over completely. We have 
to reform them. We have to de-Bostonize their ideals, cor- 
rect their fads and sympathies, and readjust their minds to 
the modern conditions of life. Why, it was only a short 
time ago I had an occasion in a pulpit reference to refer to 
the American Unitarian Association. I used some agreeable 
adjectives in its behalf. After the service one of these new 
arrivals — fresh from a Back Bay church—came up to me, 
and said that he had never heard of the Association before. 
Now don’t spoil my story: he said he had never heard of 
the Association ‘before, but he believed in these social clubs, 
and would like to join this one, and wanted to know how 
often it held its dinners. What do you think of that, Mr. 
Secretary? Now, when you remember that this is only a 
single sample taken at random out of a hundred similar 
cases, you may appreciate and will appreciate the heroism 
and the skill which it requires to remould this refractory 
material. 

Well, we can bear this trial without complaining very 
much; but when the people of Worcester or Springfield 
come down to visit us, or when you Boston nobility drive 
out on our boulevards and express amazement at the evi- 
dence of our culture and intelligence, and wonder where we 
got our civilization, and go back home to announce that you 
have made the greatest discovery of the nineteenth century, 
there is in the surprise a preliminary assumption that cuts us 
to the quick, and arouses all of the resentment of our subur- 
ban nature. We can bear a great many things,— we are a 
ponent long-suffering, meek people,-— but we cannot bear 
that. 

But this is only the dark side. If I had time, I could tell 
you of conditions that amply compensate for all of these 
misrepresentations. And there is one fact that especially 
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affords comfort to us ministers in our isolation. While you 
Boston ministers and you country ministers are complain- 
ing about your empty pews, we see ours fill up with a con- 
stantly growing congregation. Only this winter a very 
unpopular sinner applied to one of our churches for member- 
ship. The parish committee after investigation reported to 
him that they were obliged to decline his application, owing 
to the fact that the church was full at the present time, but 
that they would put him on the waiting list, and consider his 
case at a future date. To most of you a “waiting list” is a 
novel feature in a modern church; but to our suburban 
churches it is a familiar institution, established long ago in 
order to prevent unhealthy congestion. 

This is why we are so devoted to our parishes, so happy, 
so contented. I think I am speaking within the bounds of 
probability when I say that there is not one of us would 
resign his charge and accept a louder call elsewhere, unless 
he were convinced of its loudness, and could see opening 
before him the usual larger field of usefulness. 

Now, before closing, I suppose I may be pardoned for 
saying something about Unitarianism and the great and 
glorious gospel of liberal religion. I know how hackneyed 
that phrase has become, and how it palls upon the listening 
ear; but, however commonplace it may be, it is still alive 
with important meaning. We may not have all the truth,— 
we have not any right to claim that we have,— but we have 
enough to entitle it to be called great and glorious, enough 
to transform the world and set men free. And I wish that 
we could go back from the fellowship of this week, with all 
of its inspirations in our hearts, resolved to work quietly, 
faithfully, earnestly, along the great positive lines which that 
truth makes plain. I believe in a church militant, but I 
don’t believe in a church irritant. I believe in a solid front 
of earnest thinkers marching straightforward, prepared to 
fight, if they must; but I don’t believe in any kind of theo- 
logical bushwhacking whatever. I know what a tempting 
mark our orthodox neighbors present to us. Their vulner- 
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confusion, and their leaders cannot agree. And I would say 
that their condition reminds me of the story of the young 
man in a Western college, who was asked by his professor 
how many legs an insect had. He replied, “ Sixty-five per 
cent. of insects have five legs, twenty per cent. have three 
legs, fifteen per cent. have one leg; and there are none that 
have six legs.”” When asked how he arrived at this astonish- 
ing conclusion, he replied, “ By closely examining the collec- 
tion in the college museum.” Now, if we look over the 
orthodox collection of believers, it is extremely difficult to 
find any with the full complement of Calvinistic legs. Some 
have three, some one, and a good many seem to be flounder- 
ing along without any. Now itis not for us, seeing them in 
this plight, to charge them with insincerity or with stupidity 
because they are frantically using what legs they have in 
order to keep up with the procession. Those that are dead 
and past recall, the pin of history will transfix as specimens 
of an obsolete theology; and those who are still alive, I 
believe, under the touch of truth and time will evolve from 
within new and superior powers of locomotion. But the 
dignified course for us to pursue — yes, the wise course —is 
to take care of our own legs, and, moving straightforward on 
our path of destiny, show to our mutilated brethren the 
means of support and progress which a sound, live, up-to- 
date insect ought to have. 

I often hear a cry of alarm going up from Unitarian lips 
because of the fact that our orthodox neighbors are treading 
upon our heels. ‘They are continually encroaching upon our 
domain of ideas and appropriating some precious truths 
which we have won through a century of struggle and of 
sacrifice. But I feel that the cry of alarm ought to be a 
cry of joy and thanksgiving. It is true that our orthodox 
friends have stolen a great many of our ideas of late; but 
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just think how much larger and richer and more serviceable 
to the world they are for having done so! Our work is not 
to foster an ecclesiastical monopoly in the bread of life; but 
it is to give what we have and all we have broadcast to all 
comers, without a thought of formal acknowledgment or 
compensation in return. 

I opened my Christian Register the other day, and turned, 
as I always do, to the column of pleasantries on the last 
page; and I found there a very interesting story about Dr. 
Lorimer. Now I should not dare tell this story here to- 
night, were it not for my belief that half of you do not take 
the Register and the other half are too serious-minded to 
stoop to a perusal of these vanities. Now it seems that in 
very early days Dr. Lorimer was an extremely strict Sab- 
batarian, and it was his custom to require the Sunday meals 
to be cooked on the Saturday before. It happened that a 
change of cooks was necessary, and a large colored woman 
was engaged. When Saturday afternoon came round, the 
doctor invaded the kitchen, and explained to the cook the 
household regulations, and issued his instructions. When 
he had finished, she pointed imperiously to the door with her 
butcher knife, and said, “ Massa George, you go in dar and 
attend to your Christianity, and leave me to take care of the 
kitchen.” Now, friends, let us keep out of the orthodox 
kitchen. Let us go back, and attend to our Christianity. 
We have something positive to say to this world. We have, 
I believe, an unmistakable mission given to us by the com- 
mand of God voiced in the needs of humanity. And that 
mission is to be fulfilled and accomplished, not by resort- 
ing to the old methods of polemics and criticism, but by a 
more active obedience to the vision we have seen and by a 
more enthusiastic preaching of the essential principles of a 
Christian life. 

Never, never was this needed so much as it is to-day, 
when the air is rent with the alarms of war and men’s 
passions are incited to bloody battle. I tell you the danger 
that is confronting us in this hour is not so much the loss 
of a fleet or the loss of an army as it is the deadening of 
people’s moral sensibilities and a weakening of their faith 
in the validity and vitality of Christian ideals. There are 
thousands of people to-night to whom this war has brought a 
loss of hope in the progress of ideas and a belief, or a feel- 
ing at least, that the chariot wheels of the Almighty are 
turning backward. And there is needed now, as_ never 
before, the gospel of the power of God, and an assuring 
message that the great eternal moralities have not lost their 
place in the onward march of man. God is on the field, 
’ and underneath all of the superficial discords of life are the 
deep harmonies of the onward progress of the divine spirit. 
Who knows but that even now within the furnace fires 
of battle the Almighty may be forging the instruments of 
some world-wide blessing! Let us hope for that. Let us 
believe that. Let us go back and strive to help him to 
bring it to pass. We can show no truer patriotism, we can 
manifest no higher loyalty to country, to religion, and God, 
than to go home and stand loyally and hopefully for the 
abiding realities of the righteous life, and to proclaim more 
strongly than ever our faith in the ever-widening domain of 
justice and love, and our belief that, though sometimes truth 
may mount the scaffold, and wrong ascend the throne,— 


“ Yet that scaffold sways the future, and behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above his own.” 


Mr. Apams.— There was a young ladies’ seminary in 
Chelsea, so Mr. Dickens tells us, where the faculty had 
widely varied accomplishments. You know how, in his ex- 
uberant way, he describes Miss Sophy Wackles as “ teaching 
at will writing, arithmetic, music, dancing, and general fas- 
cination.” Perhaps we are not all agreed upon the question 
whether woman has had her full opportunity. But what one 
woman has done, in a long and busy career, with a will still 
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to do and a soul still to dare,— what is it but to name Mrs, 
Livermore, whom I am now to present to you? 


ADDRESS OF MRS. LIVERMORE, 


Mr, President, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I have made a 
little different classification of Unitarians from that formu- 
lated by our president. I have been in the habit of saying 
Unitarians are of two kinds, those that were free-born and 
those who have, with a great pride, purchased their freedom. 
And to the latter class, belong I. I am also in the habit of 
saying that the Unitarians who have with a great price 
bought their freedom are a little more likely to know how to 
value it, what it stands for, what they can do with it. To 
think your way out of a medizval faith, slowly, in anguish, 
compelled to go on, knowing that you are cutting and cleav- 
ing away to the right and the left those who are as dear to 
you as the drops of your own heart’s blood, and yet feeling 
certain that you cannot do otherwise, God help you,— that 
you must go on to the end,—this gives you a sense of the 
worth of what you stand for, such.as nothing else can. It is 
what the difference is between a child born rich and a child 
born in poverty, who slowly and painfully makes its way up 
into opulence ; and that is only a faint comparison. 

In the old days, before I knew what Unitarianism stood 
for, I was a member of the First Baptist Church of Boston. 
In my visits to my mission Sunday-school class I would run 
across Unitarians again and again. Rev. Frederick Gray 
was one of them, Rev. Dr. Tuckerman was another,—two 
names that are as dear to me as any names that are in my 
memory connected with the profession. I used to observe 
their methods of procedure. There was no dwelling upon 
past offences, no talk of an angry God, but always, with 
benignity and large-heartedness and genuine kindliness, an 
attempt to comfort and relieve and assist. I knew Starr 
King as a boy. I remembered him as a Universalist. I 
wondered if he would by and by become converted, or if he 
would eventually “ peter out,” as the phrase was, and become 
a useless member of society. And later in life I made his 
acquaintance again, after he had entered the ministry. 

[Mrs. Livermore then told a pathetic story of a young man 
struggling against temptation, who wrote to her from San 
Francisco, “I am going to the devil at a two-forty rate, and 
nobody can stop me.” She wrote back to him, “ You can- 
not go to the devil; for I stand between you and the devil, 
and I do not propose to be walked over by amy devil.” 
And at her request Starr King searched for and found him 
in his misery, and saved him for a brave and useful life. 
She then continued :] 

During this week, when we have had such marvellous ex- 
positions of Unitarianism, I have thought that I detected 
again and again a little undertone of discouragement. It 
does not seem to me that there is any occasion for it. Above 
all things, people who believe in liberal religion, in the fact 
that God is the Father of us all, an immanent God, in us, 
about us, shaping our destinies, have no need for discour- 
agement. Civilization and Christianity progress as armies 
march, by short journeys and with frequent halts. No great 
general, with many armies under him seeking to win a 
battle, brings up all his forces at one time. He swings for- 
ward one wing of the army, then another, while a third is 
encamped elsewhere; and s0, little by little, the whole army 
moves on, and eventually the victory is won. Something 
very like this is seen in the advance of civilization and Chris- 
tianity. As to this war, how little I thought in the years 
from 1861 through to 1865 that I ever should live to see 
another war in our country! People are writing me now: 
“Send me the schedules of the articles that were called for 
in the Sanitary Commission. Tell us what you collected for 
the sick and the wounded, and how you knew what was 
needed.” And it is hardly possible to lay your hand on 
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one of those circulars and bulletins and monthly reports 
to-day, so little did we dream that we were to have another 
war. 

Yet I am intensely comforted in the midst of the great 
struggle going on about us, in the midst of the passions that 
we are continually confronted with, when I remember a lect- 
ure of Hon. Carroll Wright, which he delivered in the long- 
gone-by days when none of us wrote Honorable before his 
name, and when he was my neighbor at Wakefield. The 
lecture was entitled “War God’s Missionary”; and it proved 
the correctness of its title by showing how the world had 
been lifted out of barbarity, out of savagery, out of cruelty, 
away from petty aims in life and low ideals, steadily up to 
something higher. 

I am sure that there are other things worse than war. I 
have seen war; and I know what it is, as many a man does 
not know who carried a musket. But while I know it, and 
agree with General Sherman’s definition, “ War is hell,” I be- 
lieve there are other things worse than war. After listening 
for three years to the dreadful stories of barbarity and 
cruelty and persecution in Cuba, of the awful misgovernment 
that prevailed there, of the devastation of that gem of the 
Antilles, would it have been right for us to sit comfortable 
and quiet with such misdeeds in our own country? The 
aim to relieve Cuba, to lift it out of its distress, is right. 

It is true that war is so infernal a thing.that it cannot be 
waged, even in a good cause, without evil things coming 
into it. 

I turn, as does Mr. Jaynes, to that last page of the Regzs- 
ter the minute it comes into the house; and the first thing 
that I read last week was this. A little girl at school was 
asked by her teacher if she could tell the difference between 
aman and a brute. “ Yes,” she said, “a brute is an imper- 
fect beast, and a man is a perfect beast.” She meant 
rightly ; but in times like these, when people are maddened 
by the thought of war, it does seem as if they forgot to be 
men and women, and became “perfect beasts.” And yet, 
dear friends, just see how all over the State and all over 
the country there is the stir and the movement again for the 
relief of the sick and the wounded in the hospitals and on 
the battle-ships. See how people’s hearts are turned with 
tenderness to our young men who have gone to fight the 
battles of the nation, not knowing what war is nor what 
perils they are running. The last thing I did before leaving 
home to come here was to answer letters from four of our 
towns, telling them what it was necessary for them to pre- 
pare and pack and have on hand, which the men will cer- 
tainly need. I am coming to think that that dreadful war 
that we call the Civil War paid. How else, excepting as the 
wrath of the nation culminated, would four million slaves 
have been washed up into freedom? How else would 
women have been awakened from the torpor of their small 
and petty lives, in which they knew no interest larger than 
matters of dress and housekeeping or the monthly church 
sewing society? ‘The genesis of the development of woman 
was in that war. It was there that women learned to work 
together without regard to denomination, without waiting to 
be introduced, without asking, “What church do you at- 
tend?” or “On what street do you live?” It was there that 
they learned to subordinate their wills to their presiding 
officers, and not to feel that they were insulted when they 
were voted down, as women were apt to feel before. It used 
to be a very dangerous thing to vote down a woman’s 
proposition, however outrageous or foolish. We learned, 
then, how to put aside our own preferences. The stingy 
woman became generous, the small grew large, the petty 
woman became magnanimous; and we all worked together 
with all our might and main till the end of the war. 7 And, 
when the books were looked over, it was found that through 
the Sanitary Commission, the Christian Commission, and the 
various other societies all over the North, there had been 
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collected, in money and _ supplies, fifty-four millions of 
dollars,— not a dollar from the government, State or na- 
tional, but all from benevolent people, and all sent to the 
front for the benefit of sick and wounded soldiers. 

No, dear friends, there is no need of discouragement. The 
world is better to-day than it ever was before. It is better 
on the Godward side: it is not merely intellectually or 
artistically better. It has grown better in its tenderness 
toward the race. We see it in the organization of the Red 
Cross Society. We see it in the wonderful work that is 
carried forward when yellow fever has smitten some city of 
the South, and the whole North pours down its benevolence 
for relief and cure. We see it in the wonderful deed that 
was done when Johnstown was drowned out, and more than 
five million dollars were contributed for the relief of that city. 
We see it in the wonderful thing that was done when Chicago 
lay burning. The old world rolled in its orbit, belted and 
rebelted with telegrams and cablegrams promising help; and 
they kept their promises royally. We could not afford to 
have lost the conflagration in Chicago. It burned two hun- 
dred million dollars into ashes; but that was a paltry price 
to pay for the great knowledge that, for the first time in the 
history of the world, the hour had come when all the world 
believed in human brotherhood. 

So let us not be discouraged, but be sure, as God lives, 
that there is nothing permanent that is not right, and that, in 
the long days of God and the long paths untrod, the world 
shall yet see that right comes uppermost and that justice is 
done. 


CHAIRMAN.— As the steam-train flies to-day, it is hardly 
more than twenty-four hours’ ride to what, when Freeman 
Clarke was a missionary, was the outpost of Unitarianism 
farthest west; and to-day that place is but a midway station 
on the line of territorial extension of the Unitarian belief. It 
was in Louisville that our outpost was; and from a prosper- 
ous church in that city we have a delegate for whom I ask 
your cordial greeting, Hon. Mr. Hartwell. 


ADDRESS OF HON. FRANK N. HARTWELL. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,— As 1 stand here 
confronted by this vast audience of intelligent men and 
women, surrounded on all sides by those whose profession 
it is to preach and whose gift it is to plead by spoken words, 
—a lone layman and simple child of the commercial world,— 
I am reminded of a lady delegate to one of the conferences 
of the National Municipal League who was called upon to 
respond to a toast at the banquet over which I was presiding. 
She said she felt very much like an officer in the Civil War, 
who, as he was riding across the field of battle to join his 
fellow-officers on the general’s staff, saw a rabbit scurrying 
across the field for dear life. He stopped and looked at the 
rabbit for a moment, and said: “Go it, cotton-tail. If I had 
no more at stake than you have, I would turn and run, too.” 

As I came in and saw so many friends seated around, 
enjoying these hospitalities, and I saw on all hands the evi- 
dence of the appreciation of the material things and the good 
things of this life from a Unitarian standpoint, I was_re- 
minded of a prominent physician whom I met in Washington 
at the Arlington Hotel, during the session of the National 
Conference. Returning from one of the evening sessions, I 
met him in the lobby of the hotel, and, renewing the 56s 
quaintance formed some months before, entered into conver- 
sation with him. He commented most favorably upon the 
general make-up of the delegates to the Conference, and then 
added : “ Hartwell, I have observed one thing about these 
Unitarians; and that is that they have mighty good taste. 
One morning I missed the muffins which I had been enjoy- 
ing before the Conference convened, and, calling the waiter 
said, ‘John, what has become of the muffins?’ His quick 
reply was, ‘ Lor’, boss, dem Unitariums done eat ’em all ups 
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Their good taste has not died away, as we have ample proof 
this evening. 

One of the chief things that attracts me as a phase of 
Unitarian thought is the capacity to appreciate all the 
material, moral, and spiritual blessings of this life ; the recog- 
nition of the fact that along the wayfarer’s pilgrimage there 
are blessings to be found; the appreciation of the beauty of 
the growing grass, the waving grain, the daisy and the 
buttercup in field and lane, the towering trees, the fleeting 
clouds, the brilliant orbs of day and night, the glory of the 
present, the accumulated riches of the past, the present and 
eternal truth. 

Now we must not be self-satisfied. Neither must we think 
that we have all that is to be obtained. We are striving to 
obtain the best that is to be had. We are aiming to make it 
possible for others to come more rapidly to a higher position 
than some of us have reached. And we must bear in mind 
the fact that 

“The world advances, and in time outgrows 
‘The laws that in our fathers’ day were best ; 
And, doubtless, after us some purer scheme 


Will be shaped out by wiser men than we, 
Made wiser by the steady growth of truth.” 


Mr. ApAms.— As a definition of missionary consecration, 
I read in the report of the Association these words: “We 
must consent to endure the monotony of drudgery, and must 
not desert when the way leads through the dust of very com- 
monplace concerns.” They are the words of our peripatetic 
bishop, our secretary, Rev. Mr. Eliot, whom I now present. 


ADDRESS OF REV. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


As our anniversaries draw to a close, I heartily thank you 
that your courtesy permits me to testify here to the impres- 
sion made upon my mind by the meetings of the week. It 
has never been my privilege before —for it is not a hard 
duty —to attend all, or nearly all, of the meetings. And 
it is not, sir, altogether my fault if this is the eighth time 
within four days when I have been inflicted, in the form of 
public speech, upon some of this patient audience. 

What are the signs of progress and promise that we have 
discerned? I think, for one thing, that the meetings of the 
week have helped us to conquer our hereditary distrust of 
organization. We have learned that we cannot wisely carry 
the water of life to the world in a sieve: we must provide 
some more adequate channel. Again, we have learned that 
we are set to do a constructive and an emphatically religious 
work; that, while our enthusiasms and activities need be no 
less catholic than heretofore, we Unitarians have a distinct 
and definite work to do in the world, that nobody can do for us. 

Again, we have been lifted a bit out of our provincialism, 
and have been led to some realization of the height and the 
depth and the breadth of our trust. Many of our Unitarian 
churches, by reason of their. origin, are sternly and strenu- 
ously individualistic. They are self-defining, they are self- 
absorbed, diligently weeding, perhaps, their own little field, 
but all unconscious of the greater land beyond the mountains 
that awaits them and their consecrated service. Many Uni- 
tarians, as one of our leaders said, are but as children play- 
ing with their shells upon the beach, and never lifting their 
eyes to see the ocean. Into that introspective, self-seeking 
life has come a summons to the heights,— a summons from 
the petty tilling of our well-fenced and familiar field up to the 
loftier levels of Christian opportunity ; a summons for us to 
climb the towering Himalayas of the spiritual life, as watchers 
for the coming of the Lord. We have learned that there is 
no refuge from the religious doubts of ourage, from the un- 
rest of the modern spirit, from the indecision of the impartial 
mind, except in some self-forgetting devotion to ends and 
aims that are larger than ourselves, and in the courage that 
claims and proclaims a direct relation with divine realities. 
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Then I have felt, and I trust that you have, some stirring of 
new optimism,— not a shallow optimism, that sees everything 
in a rosy light, but a sturdy optimism, that is rooted in proved 
facts. Really, that which we sometimes call our pessimism, 
our cynical despair, is nothing more than the setting of 
our inadequate achievement over against our immeasurable 
possibility. That is an experience that both humbles and 
inspires. It haunts us with suggestion of the nobler destiny 
that may await us, and it thrills us with resolution to achieve 
and to deserve. 

Again, I have rejoiced to see that this new optimism is no 
mere slothful sympathy with truth and virtue, but that it 
promises to harness itself to some definite effort. The relig- 
ion which we cherish and seek to promote is not mere peace- 
ful purity and meek submission. If it is genuine, it has in it 
the touch of fire and the breath of flame. The spirit of the 
Lord, as it has spoken in the utterance of our leaders, has 
set before us, as the figure of the modern saint, not the draped 
penitent, not the passionless ascetic, but the figure, as it 
were, of Saint Michael, as Perugino painted him,— the war- 
rior angel, clothed in shining armor, belted and greaved, 
threatening with quivering steel the writhing devil at his 
feet. I do not forget the gentler graces of humility. I do 
not forget the unloveliness of self-assertion. I do not forget 
that our “gentleness may force more than our force move 
men to gentleness.” And yet I do feel that there are many 
Unitarians who have always held a certain set of their facul- 
ties in abeyance, and who have lived innocent, harmless lives, 
as flavorless as the white of an egg. These are no times for 
trimmers. ‘These are no times for compliance, no times, as 
one said, for “ pouring the waters of concession into the bot- 
tomless buckets of expediency.” We have learned that a 
saint, weakly and amiably in the right, is no match for a 
bigot tenaciously in the wrong. We have learned that back- 
bone, even without brains, wins when it is pitted against 
brains without backbone. We must learn not to speak al- 
ways the popular word, but the anger-provoking truth. We 
must learn to enjoy the beatitude of malediction that is 
visited upon those who refuse to answer the multitude after 
their false idols. Better be the champions of a flouted truth 
than smoothly to accept a gilded compromise. 

Finally, as we have walked and pondered and discussed 
together, there has been opened for us a book of remem- 
brance. We have discovered that our battle is not fought 
in any lonely arena. Behind us and about us and before us 
stretch the cloud of witnesses. We have been caught up 
into higher counsel, lifted into the companionship of many 
generous souls. We have discovered the value of a tradi- 
tion. We have had opened to us our pedigree; and it has 
strengthened and sustained us to know that thousands 
before us have had their hearts stirred as ours have been, and 
that thousands that come after us will take up our unfinished 
task,—unchilled, I trust, by our impotency, cheered, per- 
haps, by our brave failure. We have remembered the 
gracious and the useful lives that have been contributed to 
our rich inheritance; and in that remembrance our S%elf- 
respect has been restored and a new dynamic of progress 
furnished us. 

It is good for us thus to remember. And when material- 
ism seems now and again to overwhelm us, and the com- 
mercial spirit of the age seems to banish religion, then, sir, 
I like to remember the fidelity and simplicity and homely 
faith of many a man who has presided at these festival 
gatherings,— of John A. Andrew, Hannibal Hamlin, George 
D. Robinson, and many a thousand more who have followed 
the example of the fathers and have chosen plain living and 
high thinking. And when our politics become feeble or 
corrupt, and our public men speak only popular sophisms or 
demagogic appeals to base passion, then I remember John 
Quincy Adams and Charles Sumner and George William 
Curtis. Or when our literature grows feeble, and the 
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scandalous gossip of a great city seems to be the only in- 
tellectual stimulant of the people, then I remember the 
sparkle of Holmes and the insight of Emerson and the im- 
perial uplift of Lowell. And, when religion seems to grow 
corrupt,— on the one hand a mere clamor of empty noise, 
or on the other hand a merely formal routine,— then I re- 
member the spiritual vision of Channing or the manly in- 
tensity of Henry Bellows and Starr King. It does us good 
thus to open the book of remembrance; and there is in our 
spirit a rebirth of that decision which forbids us to go with 
the crowd, when reason and conscience and the living God 
bid us go alone. ‘Those high examples bid us maintain our 
standard, and propagate our great principles through widen- 
ing circles. 


CHAIRMAN.— With loyalty to his native State and to his 
native city as well, the chairman of the Festival Committee 
had arranged that the next speaker should be Rev. Mr. Phalen 
of Concord, N.H.; his name appeared, in fact, upon the proof 
of the programme. But he has ridden away with the First 
New Hampshire Regiment, upon a coal-black charger given 
to him by the people of Concord, to camp at Chickamauga, 
where upon the field he will pray for the success of the 
American arms. But we have left still another militant 
minister, who takes over into Unitarianism the warmth and 
glow of his earlier Methodist training. I hardly need intro- 
duce him. You already know him,— Rev. Mr. Brundage 
of Albany. 


ADDRESS OF REV. W. M. BRUNDAGE. 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—I1 have just one word. While I 
was writing a letter at the hotel the night before last, I over- 
heard a conversation between two gentlemen who had just 
come in from the dining-room. ‘They stood right behind 
me, and talked very freely. ‘Therefore I was obliged to hear 
them. The conversation was between a layman and a 
clergyman. The clergyman had come on to Boston—I 
know not who he is or what denomination he represents — 
to plead for a certain basis of church unity. The layman 
was an ardent admirer of his proposed basis of church 
unity. The layman said, “ Yes, doctor, you are perfectly 
right: your basis is the only possible basis of church unity.” 
“T believe it is,” said the doctor. ‘I am perfectly satisfied, 
my friend, that the ovz/y basis of church unity must lie in the 
adoption of this platform,—love for, faith in, obedience to 
Jesus as God.” He said, “ Now I know that this basis of 
unity will stir up the Unitarians, but that is what we must do. 
We must convict them and awaken them by flying our 
banner right in their faces.” The basis of church unity! 
Oh, the pity of all! The lack of appreciation of the very 
spirit of the Master whom he loves and whom he serves! 
It seems to me, my friends, that the difference between the 
orthodox believer with his orthodox system, no matter how 
liberal it may be, the man who emphasizes his right opinion, 
and the unfettered truth - seeker, is, after all, in its last 
anal¥sis, the difference between the free spirit of Jesus of 
Nazareth and the spirit of the Hillel of the Talmud. 

I say, the pity of it all! Two years ago, when I was on 
my way to Boston, in taking the electric car down to the sta- 
tion in Albany, a lady came, and took a seat at my side; and, 
in a very brusque and emphatic way, she asked me this ques- 
tion, “ My dear Mr. Brundage, will you please tell me how 
you feel since you have given up the Lord Jesus Christ?” 
She was an orthodox missionary worker in the city, who had 
worked with me in previous years. “Why,” I said, « my 
dear madam, I have not given up Jesus.” “ Well, since you 
have given up honoring him.” “But, my dear madam, I 
have not given up honoring him.” “Well, since you have 
given up loving him.” “My dear madam, I never loved him 
as I love him to-day.” “ Well,” she said, “I don’t under- 
stand. I heard you lecture on Holland the other night." 21 
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said, “ My dear madam, will you come around and hear me 
lecture on religion next Sunday night?” 

I want to congratulate the Unitarians of Boston and the 
Unitarians of New England for the noble work of the past. 
You have destroyed some idols. You have constructed nobly 
in the past. And, in the midst of the great work that re- 
mains to be done, I want to suggest, as you have often had 
it suggested before, that the reward of a fine and noble and 
exalted service is the opportunity for a finer, nobler, and 
still more exalted service. Never be discouraged. Never sit 
still in the sense of humility —a false humility — to measure 
your weakness. But, under the inspiration of your ideal, go 
forward to do the work that remains to be done. 


Mr. Apams.— About six weeks ago the presbytery at 
Albany received a letter. In it the writer asked that his 
name might be removed from the roll; and he added, “1 
propose to preach the best gospel I know or can discover.” 
The writer of that letter is now enrolled in our fellowship ; 
and he is, as I present him for your greeting, Rev. Benjamin 
Fay Mills. 


ADDRESS OF REV. B. F. MILLS. 


Mr. Chairman, Fellow Unitarians,—I should be tempted 
to keep my seat, and allow you to go home after this four 
hours of material and spiritual feasting, were it not that I 
feel that in this interdenominational gathering the great 
Presbyterian Church ought to have at least one representa- 
tive. Some years ago I was a resident of the Black Hills in 
Dakota; and we used to say there that the first question to 
be asked, upon being introduced to a new-comer was, “ What 
was your name before you came here?” After having heard 
from our Congregational chairman and our Baptist sister 
and our Methodist brother, it would not do for the Presby- 
terians to be still, especially as we all remember what the 
little boy said, when he insisted that Jesus could not have 
been a Jew, “because he was the Son of God, and God’s 
Presbyterian.” 

In all this winter in Boston I have hardly been so much 
at a loss to know exactly what to say, and how to say it in a 
limited time, as‘now. Forty-eight hours ago, as I sat at my 
supper table in the mountains, I mentioned this difficulty ; 
and a bright young ‘man said, “Why don’t you speak on 
the inspiration of the moment?” And I thought, Who 
could have a better subject,— “ The Inspiration of the Mo- 
ment”? 

I am not going to disparage the work of our great liberal 
fathers. ‘The wonder is not that they did: negative work, 
but that they were able to do so much that is constructive. 
They had to do negative work, and they have done it well. 
It has been done so well that no man will ever need to forge 
weapons for the destruction of the dogmas of Orthodoxy in 
days to come. 

I have scarcely been able to discover one thing that 
seemed to me startlingly original but that I have found it 
afterward in the writings of some one of your great thinkers 
of the past. But their work, to the minds of the people for 
whom they wrote, had to be largely destructive,— the pulling 
down of an old building, that there might be erected a better 
structure. Here has been the difficulty,— a difficulty which, 
however, we see practically overcome in the results which 
are manifested here to-night. I have heard of some people 
in a Western county who passed these resolutions: “ Re- 
solved, first, That we will have a new jail; second, That the 
new jail shall be built out of the materials that are now in 
the old one; third, That the old jail shall stand till the new 
one is built.” That has been the glory of the Unitarians 
and of their sisters and brothers,— that they have built a new 
structure while the old structure was still standing. 

I cannot think, however, of anything grander than this— 
that you and I should now lay aside, so far as is possible, 
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every critical, every negative, and every destructive thought 
and word and deed, and live by the inspiration of the great 
creative moment to which God in his good providence has 
brought us. There never was such a gospel held by man as 
is being proclaimed by those who are seated here to-night. 
Never in any past generation have there been so many men 
and women everywhere speaking the great doctrine of a 
living God, of the unity of the universe. We do not need 
new names. We simply need to do as Dr. Bushnell said 
he would do with the old dogmas,— “ Let the names stand, 
but put a new context into them,”—in order that we may 
have the inspiration for the work that needs to be done. 
What greater name will ever be borne by a man than the 
name Spiritualist, if it had the highest context? What greater 
name than the name Universalist, if it meant something more 
than that the whole of the race, instead of a portion of it, 
was to be saved? What greater word than the word Uni- 
tarian, comprehending indeed the others as well, if it sug- 
gests the great thought of the unity of all things in the great 
spirit of the eternal God? 

I am not unmindful of the living saints as well as of the 
dead ones; but, as one who has recently become a practical 
observer of you and of your methods, I do feel like saying 
that there does seem to be an almost criminal lack of spirit- 
ual aggressive enthusiasm. I find nothing that seems to me 
to compare with the enthusiasm of the followers of Wesley 
or of some of the saints of the Reformation, or of those who 
gathered about Jesus and the apostles in the early days of 
Christianity, or even such as we may find to-day among 
some of our most enlightened friends in the great orthodox 
denomination. If I am going to be a Unitarian, I am going 
to have the privilege of preaching to Unitarians; and, while 
I do not think that we are “ hoarding the truth in mouldy 
parchments,” I do think that we are checking the great 
impulse that moved the fathers who gave us the priceless 
heritage which we enjoy to-day. We have the greatest gos- 
pel of the world’s history, we have a marvellous open-hearted- 
ness, we have an unsurpassed humanitarian development, 
we have a magnificent intellectual culture, we have abundant 
material resources. And the fields around us, white with the 
harvest, are fairly praying of themselves to the Lord of the 
harvest to send laborers to gather in the grain. I wonder 
whether the people in our little provincial town of Boston 
know what is going on in these great United States. I have 
spoken the best gospel that I knew in almost every large 
city of this country. I have seen springing into life and 
eager to spring into life, with a divine spontaneity, churches 
born of liberal thought, associations of men, standing for 
exactly the things for which we Unitarians say that we 
stand. I have seen them searching through history, ran- 
sacking every corner of their imagination, for names by 
which to call them, having apparently not so much as 
heard that there was such a thing as a living, modern, grow- 
ing, working Unitarian Church. 

I believe that God in his providence has given to the Uni- 
tarian Church the most unexampled opportunity in all 
American religious history. There ought to be a church in 
every community in America. ‘There ought to be an organi- 
zation in every county, a superintendent in every State. The 
central organization should be the most progressive, the most 
zealous, and the most efficient in America, spending its 
money, pouring it out like water to refresh the fields. The 
coffers should fairly burst from the generosity of those who 
should encourage their speakers to go forward in this mag- 
nificent endeavor. 

An orthodox minister said recently that he was going to 
stay in the Orthodox Church, because he thought it was easier 
to make the religious people liberal than to make the liberal 
people religious. Some of us might question his definition 
of “religious”; but it is certain that the religious people are 
becoming liberal and the liberal people religious. I use the 
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word “ liberal ” in the sense of the extreme left wing,— those 
who are ordinarily called irreligious. But, in truth, there is 
not an irreligious person in Boston or in America. In any 
sane definition there is not an irreligious person on the face 
of the globe. _We are all more or less religious, and none of 
us are as religious as we ought to be. We are beginning to 
understand this as we need to understand it. The great 
masses of the people who have been shut out, or have shut 
themselves out, from the churches, are fairly crying out to 
God and man that they may know what you know and what 
you have been practically keeping to yourselves. The 
Methodist Church builds a new church every day of every 
year. The little Congregational denomination spends over 
two million ‘dollars in propagandism alone. What gospel 
have they compared with the gospel that God has given 
unto you? 

You must pardon me if, as gently as I can, I speak to you 
this word of warning. For this gospel will be proclaimed, 
and the people will hear it; and the mighty Church of God 
will rise,— either on account’of you or in spite of you,— 
this work will be done. It is not for you to say whether it 
shall be done or not. It will be done, and speedily, as God 
is God, and his eternal spirit moves the universe. It is for 
us to say whether we shall have part in the doing of it or not. 
Unless the Unitarian Church, with its matchless resources 
and opportunities, shall speedily be roused to take its share 
in a zealous, self-sacrificing, conquering gospel campaign, I 
believe that God will take the kingdom from us and give it 
t® a people bringing forth the fruits thereof. What does 
God care for churches,— churches to whom the truth is not 
burning, vital,—while the world perishes ? 

“The inspiration of the moment,”’—- what a moment! I 
have no patience with those who tell us that this is a materia- 
listic age. It is an age of glorious preparation for the grand- 
est spiritual manifestation of history. ‘The earth is not so 
solid as it was: it begins to melt. We are annihilating the 
physical: the future belongs to the psychologist. It was only 
yesterday that we girdled the world with iron bands; and now 
we are piercing it with our vision, and listening with our ears 
tg catch loving whispers a thousand miles away. We seem 
to be trembling onto the verge of a great discovery that shall 
reveal the old mystery of the incalculable power of human 
thought, and make the universe truly one to the simplest ob- 
server. Slowly as yet, but surely, we are perfecting a spir- 
itual philosophy that shall banish disease, that shall destroy 
death, that shall cause all men everywhere to look, not upon 
the things that are seen and temporal, but upon the things 
that are unseen and eternal. It is not inconsistent with what 
we know of the past, it is not inconsistent with the great rev- 
elation of God, to believe that the world of spirit is about to 
be more fully revealed unto men. 

The inspiration of the moment, the culmination of the 
ages, the fruition of religious opportunity! A thousand 
years become as one day, one more great critical hour struck 
upon God’s clock of time! The inspiration of the moment, 
—man standing erect at last, the conscious master of the 
physical world and of his own destiny. For the first time in 
the world’s history we know that we know; and the greatest 
thing that we know is this, that we shall yet know more. 
Victories of infinite significance won for the people and by 
the people, and the call already sounded to other battles 
waiting to be won. Cities before us of unexampled beauty 
with great and growing ideals. Nations realizing the divine 
call; old Asia awaking from the sleep of cycles ; Africa feel- 
ing the touch of life; America self-conscious in an hour,— 
the first humane war of history now being grandly and nobly 
and humanely won. The Anglo-Saxon people of earth for 
the first time bound heart to heart, and seemingly about to 
be bound hand to hand for the sake of all the peoples of all 
the lands. A new theology, without fear, without hate, strong 
in faith, radiant with hope, powerful with love! A new re- 
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ligion, abolishing all distinctions, with no hampering tradi- 
tion, with eyes alight with the glory of the new age that is 
about to dawn! Narrowness, selfishness, bitterness, mean- 
ness, exclusiveness, all to be swept away! Millions hunger- 
ing for the prophet’s voice and the reformer’s call and the 
apostle’s organization! Oh, may we not truly say that the 
great Unitarian Church has come unto God’s kingdom for 
such a time as this? 


The Religious Situation. 


BY REV. MINOT J. SAVAGE. 


And the Lord said unto Moses, Wherefore criest thou unto me ? 
Speak unto the children of Israel, that they go forward.— Ex. xiv. 15. 


In the profoundest sense of the word there is but one re- 
ligion in the world, and there never can be. Religion is 
man’s search for God, the attempt on his part to get into 
right relations with God. Maw has always felt that this was 
the search for the secret of life, on the finding of which de- 
pended all happiness and all good. And in this search man 
has always been engaged from the very beginning of life on 
earth, under every sky. -In whatever language he might at- 
tempt to utter himself, through whatever religious forms he 
might express, or attempt to express, his thoughts and his 
emotions, whatever name he may have given to the unseen, 
invisible Power, the one thing he has sought after has been 
to find God, to discover what God would have him do, and 
how he might come into relations that should mean life and 
happiness and peace. 

But, though religion has been one, theologies have been 
many. At any stage in the history of the world men have 
thought the best they were capable about the universe, about 
God, about their own natures, about the relation in which 
they supposed they ought to stand to God; and they have 
done their best to find the way and to become obedient to 
the divine voice. But, as man has been limited in his 
power, as he has been ignorant and undeveloped, at any par- 
ticular stage in the history of the world, his conception of 
the universe and God and himself, of duty and destiny, have 
necessarily been imperfect, have endured but for a little time, 
have been outgrown and have passed away. So, while re- 
ligion has never died, has never been in danger of dying, 
many systems of thought which have been called religious 
have of necessity passed away. And, if we think of it a little 
carefully and sanely, we shall see that the passing away of 
these different phases of religious thinking have been the 
most hopeful phases in the progress of the human race. It 
means that man is growing, that he is capable of higher, 
wider, deeper thinking, nobler feeling, grander moral and 
religious ideals. It means simply that, when he was a child, 
he felt as a child, he thought as a child, he understood as a 
child, but that, as he reaches on and up toward his higher 
and nobler manhood, he puts away childish things. 

We are to-day in the midst of one of these great transi- 
tional epochs in the progress of the race. Never before, per- 
haps, have profounder or more far-reaching questions been 
raised. Never before has the race been called upon to face 
more radical and more far-reaching revolutions of religious 
thought and theory. All around us we see tokens of the 
crumbling of a great system of theological belief which has 
been held for fifteen hundred years. I wish for just one 
moment to recall to your minds what you are familiar with, 
in order that I may note the nature and extent of this theo- 
logical change that is upon us. 

What did it mean, two hundred years ago or one hundred 
years ago, to be regarded as an orthodox believer? One must 
believe in the fall of man, in a ruined universe, in the total 
depravity of human nature, in the fact that man was intellect- 
ually incapable of the discovery of religious truth, and that, 
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even though it were presented to him, he was morally capable 
of obedience. He must believe that in this condition God 
had sent a revelation, but a revelation partial, limited in its 
range and extent,—a revelation to a few of his children, 
leaving the rest to wander and stumble and fall in the dark. 
He must believe that there was soniehow a threefold nature 
in God,— believe, though he might not be able to think it 
out with any clearness or intellectually to comprehend it. 
He must believe that the second person of the Trinity be- 
came incarnate in Jesus of Nazareth, that God thus lived, 
suffered for a few years and died, in order to work out an 
atonement for a small part of the race. He must believe 
that the rest, the great majority, were to be irretrievably 
lost. 

This is what it meant to be sound in the Christian faith 
two hundred or one hundred years ago. But to-day one 
can be sound on much easier terms than that. In order to 
illustrate what it is necessary, and how little it is necessary, 
to hold, I wish to give some concrete illustrations,— illus- 
trations that have sprung up in my own experience, through 
personal conversations with certain representative men. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott tells us that, of all these great matters 
of belief, two only — and those two in a modified form — are 
absolutely essential to-day. One must believe that the Bible 
not zs the word of God, but that it, in some inexplicable 
and unexplained way, contains a special divine message for 
man. ‘The other is that Jesus, in some peculiar way, em- 
bodies for us the divine image, and so represents to us in 
some special fashion the divine likeness and life. Dr. 
Abbott does not insist any longer on the infallibility of the 
Bible. He does not believe in everlasting punishment. At 
any rate, he told me in personal conversation that he be- 
lieved God would save everybody that he cou/d. He does 
not believe in the old-time trinity, or, at any rate, he does 
not regard it as essential. He leaves you at liberty to ac- 
cept or not, as you please, the immaculate conception of 
Jesus. He himself is inclined to accept it, but you need 
not. You must only believe that in some special way God 
dwelt in and was manifested in Jesus. And, if you hold 
those two points, you are orthodox. 

I was talking with a prominent Presbyterian clergyman 
within the past year,— one whose name would be familiar to 
you all if I should mention it,— and he gave me his view of 
the infallibility of the Bible something after this fashion. 
He said, “If I believed that God ever did give an infallible 
revelation to the world, I should regard it as the most dis- 
heartening thing imaginable; for, if he ever did give the 
world such a revelation, it is certain that we have it not 
now.” And this he regarded as indicating that God had 
somehow lost his control over human affairs. I was talking 
not a great while ago with an Episcopal clergyman,—I use 
these illustrations, not in any offensive way, but simply be- 
cause they body forth what I wish to say in a more clear 
and forcible manner than I can say it in any other way,— 
and I asked him what it was necessary to believe. I re- 
ferred to the “ Pastoral Letter” of the bishops, issued with a 
great show of authority two or three years ago; and he said, 
“We pay no attention to that: it has no binding force.” I 
referred to the Athanasian Creed, which is still held by the 
Church of England; and he said, “ Of course, we pay no re- 
gard to that.” I referred to the Thirty-nine Articles, still 
published in the back part of the Prayer Book; and he said, 
“They have no authority whatever over our consciences to- 
day.” I asked then in regard to the body of the Prayer 
Book. I said: “ For example, here is the form for the bap- 
tism of infants, which still teaches, by plain implication, the 
damnation of such infants as are not baptized. Do you re- 
gard that as binding?” He said, “Not at all.” TI asked 
him then what he did regard as binding. He said, « Simply 
the Apostles’ and the Nicene Creeds”; and these he felt at 
liberty to interpret just as he pleased. I said, “Then what. 
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is the matter with my being an Episcopal clergyman?” He 
said he did not see any reason why I should hot. This is 
allowable orthodoxy within the limits of one of the great 
historic churches. 

I was talking with a Baptist clergyman only a little while 
ago; and he spoke of a man who was a candidate for the 
ministry, and who expected to have a good deal of difficulty 
in passing his examination. He confided to one of the 
fathers in the Church, who happened to be a personal friend, 
the fact that he did not believe in the atonement, and did 
not believe he could possibly bear the scrutiny of his fellow- 
ministers. This father in the Church suggested an easy way 
out. He said: “ Write your statement about the atonement. 
Give Dr. Hodge’s view, and then Dr. Shedd’s view, and that, 
of the two, you incline in favor of Dr. Shedd’s. You need 
not say anything about your own belief.” And he did it, 
and so passed his examination. 

There is a prominent Episcopal clergyman in one of our 
great cities whose belief, so far as I can find out, in many a 
long conversation, is almost precisely identical with my own. 
He tells me that he regards the Nicene creed —“ God of 
God, Light of Light, Very God of Very God,” etc.— simply 
as a magnificent statement of theism. Instead of making 
these words apply only to one man, he makes them apply to 
humanity, to the race. One of the prominent educators of 
this country has made public the fact that he regards re- 
ligious belief, in the creed sense, as of no importance what- 
ever. He has joined a church the creed of which he does 
not believe, and has said so, and, when asked to explain 
his position, has done it after this fashion: “If I should 
refuse to unite with a church because I did not accept its 
creed, I should be confessing that the creed was of some 
importance, which I deny.” 

Where, then, are the old points of the theological system 
of the past? Almost every one of them has disappeared. 
Dr. Gordon of this city tells us that belief in eternal punish- 
ment is practical atheism. And so you may take them, one 
point after another, and nearly every one has faded out of 
the vital belief of the modern world. This system is crum- 
bling. It belongs to the past. The early Church made one 
grave and serious mistake. It accepted certain supposed 
historical narratives, legends, traditions, of the Hebrew people, 
along with certain letters and writings of her own disciples 
of the first century, as being an infallible divine revelation. 
They identified, in a certain sense, these theological beliefs 
with religion itself. And so, as the world has gone on and 
outgrown these beliefs, they stand affrighted and trembling, 
for fear that religion itself is in danger. ‘This whole concep- 
tion of the universe, of God, of man, of duty, of destiny, is 
passing away. It is refreshing, I think, to escape from the 
midst of these crumbling ruins, and climb up to the heights 
that are luminous with the clear truths that we, as Unitarians, 
are accustomed to accept and are bound to proclaim to the 
world. The magnificence of our position, it seems to me, 
appears in this: there is hardly one of the great truths that 
we claim to believe and stand for that is not capable of dem- 
onstration. They have come to us as a new and grander 
revelation of God, conceded to this nineteenth century. Let 
me instance two or three of them, by way of illustration. 

The universe; unity of force, unity of law, unity of sub- 
stance, unity of life, unity of the human race, unity of the 
religious aim of the race,—all these great points are scientifi- 
cally demonstrated as true. And along with these, do you 
not see, goes the unity of God, our fundamental principle,— 
the unity of that Power that is back of and manifested 
through all this phenomenal universe around us, and of 
which we are a part? Then take our contention with regard 
to this noble body of literature called the Bible. Our theory 
as to its origin, the methods of its composition, and its author- 
ity, are no longer questioned. by those who are at the same 
time free and competent to study and pronounce judgment. 
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‘It is settled, this opinion, in the court of the intelligence 


of the world. In regard to the Trinity, I need only say that 
it is utterly impossible of demonstration of proof; while Unity 
is the utterance of all the force and all the law and all the life 
around us. When we come to the personality of Jesus, note 
one significant fact: if God were to attempt to put within a 
man all of divinity that man can hold, do you not see that, in 
the very nature of the case, all that he could do would be to 
create a perfect man? Should he break over the limits of 
this perfect manhood at any point, he would cease to be a 
man. It is impossible, then, to present anything in the nature 
of intellectual or rational proof that Jesus was more than per- 
fect man. But perfect man contains and manifests for us all 
of divinity that we need on the level and within the range of 
our human life. 

Take one more point,—the question of salvation. It is 
demonstrated beyond question that the only conceivable sal- 
vation is that which we teach and preach,— that which con- 
sists in character. When a man is right, physically, men- 
tally, morally, spiritually, in accord with the divine law and 
the divine life, then he is saved, he must be saved, in this 
world, in any world, in this life, in any conceivable life. 
And, as for that other doctrine, that drapes the heavens in 
black, and that makes impossible for us a belief in the per- 
fect goodness of God, that doctrine of the everlasting loss of 
the majority of mankind,— the mind of man has become in- 
capable of conceiving it, the heart of man can no longer en- 
dure it, and the conscience of man cries out against it as a 
defamation of the character of our Father who is in heaven. 

Note, then, the magnificence of our position. ‘Those 
truths which are distinctive characteristics of the Unitarian 
movement are demonstrated truths,— truths that God has re- 
vealed to this nineteenth century, and that he has signed 
with his own hand and sealed with his seal, committed them 
to us, and made it our grand mission to proclaim them to 
the world. In the midst, then, of this crumbling system that 
belongs to the past, and having inherited such a magnificent 
dower of truth as that which characterizes our position, what 
duty lies before us? 

A duty from which it is impossible that we should excuse 
ourselves. In the first place, let me suggest that it is our 
duty, at all times and everywhere, freely, fearlessly, without 
apology, in love, but with all earnestness, to proclaim these 
great truths, stand by them, not be ashamed of them, not 
apologize for them, but claim that this last gift of God to the 
race is the grandest that the centuries have ever known. 
And then, in the next place, let us cultivate the religious 
side of our nature and our services in such a way that those 
that we invite to come out of the dimness of the past into 
the light of the present shall not feel that they are losing 
anything of the tenderness, the devoutness, the love, and the 
worship which they have been accustomed to in their old- 
time religious homes. 

One of the great dangers, it seems to me, of this modern 
time is that the world shall. become secularized. In one 
way, it may be said that the old-time thought is somewhat 
responsible for this danger. Men have had it preached to 
them, from their childhood up, that a certain type of relig- 
ious thinking was identical with religion itself; that, if they 
did not believe this and that and the other thing, they were 
enemies of God, enemies of the human race, and that they 
ceased to be religious. And men, having found that this 
and that and the other thing were not true, have taken the 
preachers and the writers at their word, and have left the 
churches empty, and gone out into a secular thought, a secu- 
lar feeling, and a secular life. The one great thing, it has 
seemed to me, that we need to remember and to impress 
upon the world is, not only that we have a grander religious 
theory than the world has ever known, but that we have a 
grander religious life than the world has ever known. We 
need to cultivate this religious side of our natures more and 
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more. The older I get, the wider my experience with men 
in their intellectual difficulties, their moral weaknesses, their 
sorrows, their losses, the more do I feel that the one great 
thing that the world needs is religion,— not ethics alone. 
We need to have our lives linked in with the life of God our 
Father ; to feel that in the midst of all this confusion there 
is a purpose and a plan; to feel that, when we have lost 
money, when we have lost health, when we have lost friends, 
or when we have lost social position, we have not lost any- 
thing, since God is left. We need to understand that, so 
long as we know that we are his children and he is our 
Father, nothing else can by any possibility matter very 
much. And with this great trust in our hearts we become 
strong, life has a meaning. We trust,— yea, we see an out- 
come that makes it magnificently worth while to labor and 
to bear and to suffer and to lose, if need be. We gain 
strength to climb up over these obstacles, and make our 
weaknesses and our sins and our sorrows stepping-stones by 
which to rise to higher things. 

We need religion, then, in this world; and I believe that 
we need it for the next. It seems to me a shallow, un- 
worthy conception that imagines, because God is “too good 
to damn people,” as we say, and because we can believe 
that the old-time hell was only a horrible dream, that there- 
fore “it makes no difference.” We need to remember that 
the only salvation we shall ever attain in this world or any 
other is that which comes from being attuned in every part 
of our nature to the divine life. And, if we go out into that 
other world that lies before us, unfitted for it, unspiritual, un- 
developed in that part of our nature which is highest and 
which will endure when this body is dropped off and laid 
aside, we go not into happiness or peace; and the happi- 
ness and the peace may not be found for a million years,— 
nay, it can never be found except as it is found in coming 
into right relations with God. We need religion, then, for 
this world; and we need it for the next,-— need it as much as 
the world thought it needed it when it held the old-time con- 
ception of salvation and loss. 

I hear it said every little while that one reason why our 
Unitarian churches do not grow more rapidly, and why our 
children now and again, when they are grown and have 
moved away into other cities, go into other churches, is that 
our religious services are bare and poor and unattractive. 
If this be so,— I do not pronounce judgment,—need it be 
so? Is there any reason why we should not have the most 
beautiful churches, the noblest rituals, the loftiest music, the 
most attractive and beautiful services, that the world has 
ever known? Having the grandest thought, may we not 
have the grandest emotion to match the thought, and the 
most beautiful forms to incarnate that thought and that feel- 
ing? I do not know, I say, whether these statements are 
true. If they are, let us make our churches rich and beauti- 
ful and attractive. 

I wish to say something concerning another duty, and to 
impress it, with all the power of which I am capable, upon 
the laymen of the denomination. I call upon you to be 
loyal to the Church. Do you believe that the Church repre- 
sents the highest, finest religious thinking of the world? Be 
loyal, then, to our Unitarian denomination. Being loyal to 
Unitarian religion, you are loyal to the highest hopes of 
humanity. It is for the sake of humanity, and for the sake 
of God and his truth, that I ask you to be loyal to the 
churches. 

What does this mean? Let us put it practically. It 
means that you are to attend church. If the church means 
something,— if it means the grandest thing in the world,— 
then attend its services and help forward its work. If you 
do not believe that it represents the grandest thing in the 
world, then I would have nothing to do with it any longer. 
I would do one thing or the other. I would cut myself off 
completely from having anything to do with it or else I 
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multiform life. The church is not a lecture association ; you 
are not to attend its services or stay away simply because 
you happen to like this minister or that or do not happen 
to like him. The minister is not essential to the church. 
The sermon is not the most important part of church attend- 
ance. Attend the church for the sake of swelling the volume 
of the church life, making it the centre of light, influence, 
help, healing, for mankind. And yet I know there are 
people by the hundred, perhaps by the thousand, who drift, 
who attend church or not because of their likings or dis- 


likings to the minister, because of their liking or disliking to 


the music, because of its being convenient or not convenient, 
or for one of a dozen reasons that ought not to sway for 
a moment an intelligent and earnest man. Support your 
church, whether you like the minister or not, whether you 
like the music or not. Get a minister you do like as soon 
as you can. Improve the music as fast as you are able. 
But remember that it is petty and poor and mean, this con- 
ception of religion that does not rise above the level of all 
considerations of this character. Assist the church in all its 
varied activities. Give time to it, give thought, consult as to 
methods, as to means, remembering that a church is nothing 
unless it is a missionary church. ‘The highest things, the 
divinest things, will never be yours until you have given 
them away. The sun does not have any light, or we do not 
know that it has any, except as it gives. Love and service 
and help mean giving always; and the only way that you 
can be known as possessing these qualities is in the fact that 
you are constantly giving them away to those who are in 
darkness, to those that are weak, to those that need. Con- 
secrate yourselves, then, to the church, as a centre of divine, 
renovating, humanizing, uplifting influence, and this with- 
out regard to any matter of detail or any defects in its ser- 
vice or its organization. 

I wish to speak of another matter. I have studied the 
history of liberal thought and liberal life in this country for 
a good many years; and I have noticed that, while no body 
of men on the face of the earth have been more liberal, more 
generous, than have our Unitarian people, still they have 
given with comparative meagreness to their own special 
religious causes and works. They have given to everything 
else excepting the furtherance of their own ideas. I am 
thinking at the present moment of a city where two young 
men were born. They went away, and each of. them made 
his fortune. One of them was Orthodox and the other 
Unitarian. The Orthodox man, in memory of his childhood 
and in love for his town, built a magnificent Orthodox 
church. The Unitarian let the Unitarian church in that 
town struggle and suffer and starve and die, while he, in 
memory of his childhood and of his old home, built and 
endowed a public library. I have no fault to find with the 
public library; but it is out of this liberal religious life that 
spring the influences that blossom into all these forms of 
humanitarianism. And, if you let the liberal religious life itself 
die out, you dry up the spring from which these magnificent 
and humane influences are to flow. I remember with sorrow 
the death of more than one Unitarian millionaire during the 
last few years, who has given almost nothing to the definite 
religious work of the denomination. We are magnificent 
givers, and yet I have never known more than one or two 
cases in my life of a Unitarian’s giving enough so that it 
was in the slightest sense of the word a self-sacrifice. I 
never knew of a Unitarian man who gave so much that he 
had even to smoke a lower-priced cigar as the result of it. 
We are magnificent givers, but let me appeal to you to 
endow our missionary work in some grander fashion than it 
has ever been endowed in the past. They are calling to us 
from every State in this Union to help them in building Uni- 
tarian churches, in organizing Unitarian missions. And 
perpetually we have to say to them: “No, no! We believe 
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indeed that there is great promise in this place, and that 
a fine movement might be organized. But you must wait. 
Do not try to be born this year. Postpone it till next year 
or the next, until we get a little money to purchase swaddling- 
clothes and a cradle for you.” We are in need all the time 
of money to help lift up and lead on our great Unitarian 
cause to a magnificent success in this country. 

I have a Unitarian friend who said, not a great while ago, 
that she did not propose to give money to anything except 
Unitarian causes, until she could find some generous Ortho- 
dox who would contribute to build a Unitarian church. We 


have counted it a part of our liberalism to help everybody - 


else and everything else. I believe in this, provided it can 
be reciprocal. But so long as our cause is suffering, lan- 
guishing, waiting for help; so long as, though Moses and all 
his followers speak unto the children of Israel and bid them 
go forward, they cannot go forward for lack of means,— so 
long as this is true, I appeal to you more generously, more 
heartily, to sustain and support our own institutions, our own 
purposes, our own causes, our own works, in every part of 
our land. 

There is one other point I wish to speak of. I find, as I 
travel over this country, that Unitarians are constantly send- 
ing their children to be educated in other than Unitarian 
schools. I believe myself in secular education ; but, so long 
as young people are being educated into other religious 
ideals, so long it seems to me necessary that we should have 
and should support schools of our own, where our children 
can be taught the things that we believe, and can be kept in 
line with those movements that mean the future progress 
and uplifting of mankind. Every little while, when I speak 
to some father or mother about this matter, I am told that 
we have no schools under Unitarian management which are 
the equal of the other denominational schools. I do not 
propose to decide the question that is thus raised. I do not 
know whether it is true. If it is true, how shall we ever 
have schools that are the equals of those supported by other 
denominations, unless we send our children to such schools as 
there are, and support them until they can become the equals 
of the other schools? Let us. see to it that we educate and 
train our children into the ideas that we believe to be true. 

There is another feeling abroad: I came across a speci- 
men of it only a week ago. A lady told me that she was 
trying to bring up her children unprejudiced, unbiassed. One 
of the children came home from school, and asked her if 
such a thing were true. She said: “ Well, some people be- 
lieve that it is, and some believe that it is not. You can be- 
lieve whatever you please about it.” This was her idea of 
bringing up a child unbiassed, so that he would accept the 
truth when he saw it. I said, in criticism of this idea, that it 
seemed to me that, if there were anything which I believed 
myself, and considered worth believing, I would try to teach 
it to my child. It will be likely to find out, if it is a bright 
child, that I am not infallible; and I would confess that I do 
not claim to be. I would teach the child that this idea was 
not to be held as a finality, but that all the light and leading 
of the present time were in that direction. And so I would 
try to bias my child in favor of the truth, and not permit it 
to be biassed by somebody else in favor of that which I have 
come to disbelieve and regard as untrue. Many of our chil- 
dren, as they grow up, either do not go to any church at all 
or else go to churches of another name. And that means, it 
seem to me, that we have not trained them into the idea 
that religious belief was a matter of any importance, nor into 
the acceptance of those ideas which we have come seriously 
and earnestly to hold as true. , 

If we wish to possess the present and to go out into a 
control of the future, we must be loyal and faithful to our 
ideas. stand by our churches, help them with our influence, 
our time, our thought, our money; and we must train our 
children, for they hold in their hands the future. We must 
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train them to accept the truth as we hold it, to be open- 
minded and free, ever ready to accept more and finer truth 
if it shall be presented to them. But let us keep them, if we 
can, from going back into indifference, from accepting the 
idea that it does not make any difference what anybody 
believes, that one thing is just as true as another, and that 
they are to be governed by whim, by convenience, by asso- 
ciation, by fashion, by money, by anything rather than the 
serious and earnest conviction of true and noble men and 
women. 

There is no question as to the future of the principles we 
stand for. There is no question as to their ultimate triumph. 
Let me suggest this to you by an illustration. When Galileo 
discovered the moons of Jupiter,— looking through his little 
telescope, hardly larger than an opera-glass of the modern 
day,— the Ptolemaic system of the universe was dominant 
all over the civilized world. It was held by the pope, by the 
cardinals, by the entire Church. It was taught in every uni- 
versity in Europe. It was dominant in the minds of all men. 
But the moment that Galileo saw the moons of Jupiter, that 
moment the Ptolemaic system had passed away. It might 
be five hundred years before the world found it out: it might 
be a thousand years or five thousand. But he had dis- 
covered a truth of God which was utterly inconsistent with 
the old theory, and the acceptance of which doomed that 
theory to final extinction. So we to-day have discovered 
great luminous truths of God, which are utterly inconsistent 
with the theological ideas of the past. The old religious 
schemes of the world are dead. It may be a hundred years 
before people find it out, it may be five hundred, it may be 
a thousand. But the demonstrated existence of such truths 
makes it absolutely certain that it is only a question of intel- 
ligence and of time. The things that we, as Unitarians, 
stand for are destined to dominate the intelligent civilized 
world of the future. But there is a practical question for us 
to answer, and that is whether we are to have anything to do 
with this ultimate triumph. It seems to me that it ought to 
thrill and inspire us to be worthy to help in that great victory. 
It ought to be something which will lift us up and make us 
seem grand, in spite of the poverty and weakness of our 
nature, that we are permitted to co-operate with God in the 
deliverance of men from error and in the victory of his great 
truths. And it seems to me that we ought not to wait until 
the crowd goes our way. As Lowell said, speaking of 
another matter, in that great poem of his, “The Present 
Crisis ” : — 

“Then to side with Truth is noble when we share her wretched crust, 

Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and ’tis prosperous to be just.” 


Let us be proud, let us be glad, that our eyes have seen these 
great truths which are to be the guiding stars of humanity in 
the future. And let us consecrate ourselves to following 
these lights, and so playing our little part in the leading on 
and lifting up of the world. 

You remember how Napoleon, on a certain occasion, ap- 
pealed to his soldiery, prophesying magnificent victories to 
come, and saying that the day would be, and not far away, 
when a man would be proud to say, “I, too, belonged to the 
army of Italy.” Let us not be content merely to believe that 
the truths that we hold are to triumph by and by; but, when 
that day comes, let each one of us be able to say, “I, too, had 
some hand in bringing about this magnificent triumph of the 
kingdom of God, which means the perfect commonwealth of 
man.” 


Father, our Father, our Leader, our Light, our Guide, 
we consecrate ourselves to thee to-night, to‘thy truth, to thy 
service; and from this day forth we will be glad if we may 
labor, if we may suffer, if we may spend and be spent, if it 
help bring to pass the triumph of thy truth and thy love. 
Amen. 
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Unforeseen Tendencies.* 


Mr. Godkin brings to the subjects of these 
essays a remarkable talent for political dis- 
cussion and a fine gift for the expression and 
elucidation of his thought. His style is of 
the clearest, and his arrangement of his mat- 
ter logical and impressive. Prof. Barrett 
Wendell has held up Mr. Godkin as a master 
of the paragraph, of what constitutes its 
limits and its character as such; and we have 
abundant illustration here of the appropriate- 
ness of his praise. Each paragraph has an 
organic unity. As for the spirit of the dis- 
cussion, it is as if Mr. Godkin had formed 
his mind upon the best examples in this kind, 
the Federalist papers of Hamilton and Madi- 
son and Jay. 

The first essay, ‘‘ Former Democracies, ’’ is 
too general in its terms to be as important 
and convincing as those which follow it and 
develop the particular aspects of our own 
democracy which it foreshadows. The first 
of these particular aspects is ‘‘Equality”’ ; 
and it brings out the contrast between the 
temper of the present time and that of the 
Revolutionary and immediately succeeding 
period, when ‘‘what was insisted on, above 
all things, in the management of the State 
was not the right of filling offices with any- 
body they [the electors] pleased, but the 
right of filling them with their most compe- 
tent men.’’ Consequently, with the respon- 
sibilities of legislation steadily increasing in 
importance, we have a steady decrease in the 
number of men who have experience or spe- 
cial knowledge equal to the demands upon 
them. This essay may be regarded as an 
important supplement to the chapter on 
‘*Equality’’ in Mr. Bryce’s American Com- 
monwealth. 

Mr. Godkin’s ‘‘Nominating System’’ is 
the longest and most important chapter in his 
book. It explains the process which has 
developed the machine and the boss, and 
given the electoral system into their charge. 
The most discouraging confession is that the 
power of the boss has increased pari passu 
with the growth of independent voting. Why 
but that this has taken out of the great parties 
the only men who are opposed to the bosses 
and their ways? It is a pity that this chapter 
does not contain a criticism on the measure 
for reforming the primaries now being in- 
itiated in New York. Mr. Godkin finds in 
Mr. Seth Low’s nomination by petition one 
of the most hopeful signs of a situation that 
is extremely dark. A chapter on ‘‘The De- 
cline of Legislatures’’ is one which suffers 
from an embarrassment of riches in the way 
of significant and painful illustration. Hap- 
pily,, many of the States are providing 
against the evils of over-legislation by the 
device of biennial sessions. The country 
would be much safer if this device should be 
applied to the national legislature. If we 
had had no session this year, we should have 
had no war. The decay of our national 
Senate, until it has become a more hasty and 
irrational body than the House, is explained 
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by the utter breaking-down of its character as 
a body representing the several States as 
such. But it has not thus become more 
popular, because the legislators who elect the 
senators are chosen by the party boss. Other 
essays follow on ‘‘Municipal Government, ”’ 
‘‘The Growth and Expression of Public 
Opinion,’’? and ‘‘The Australian Democ- 
racy.’’ The second of these is particularly 
important, especially that part of it which 
estimates the function of the press. As a 
whole, Mr. Godkin’s book is not ‘‘a railing 
accusation’’ of our politics. It is not pes- 
simistic in its tone, though it will probably 
be denounced as being so by those who con- 
sider any adverse criticism of our American 
politics as disloyal and unpatriotic. We find 
this book splendidly patriotic in its clear- 
eyed acknowledgment of our political sins, 
to the end that we may shake ourselves free 
of them, and splendidly American in its 
desire that America shall show herself worthy 
of her great opportunity. 


SocIAL PICTORIAL SATIRE. Reminiscences 
and Appreciations of English Illustrators of 
the Past Generation. By George Du Maurier. 
With Illustrations. Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.— Du Maurier conferred upon the 
world a favor when he consented to open his 
mind and heart concerning the work of John 
Leech, Charles Keene, and himself. With 
the charming modesty which in other men 
would be self-consciousness and vanity, he 
chats with the reader about his great prede- 
cessors in Punch, and the part he himself 
has played. His sketches are so characteris- 
tic and so perfect that to write about them is 
to write them down. There are twenty-four 
illustrations which bring out the characteris- 
tics of the three artists, and show the differ- 
ence in their choice of subjects, as well as 
their treatment of them. The delightful 
humanity and the serene optimism of these 
three draughtsmen brought fresh air and sun- 
light into the world, which made it a health- 
ier and happier place to live in. At 
Leech’s funeral there were gathered crowds 
of people; ‘‘and, when the coffin was lowered 
into the grave, John Millais burst into tears 
and loud sobs. . . . We all forgot our man- 
hood, and cried like women.’’ The same 
personal affection, to a less degree, followed 
the passing of Charles Keene, and broke out, 
without restraint, when Du Maurier passed 
on. Asa specimen of his treatment of his 
own work, we quote his comparison of him- 
self with one of his predecessors. ‘‘My raw 
material requires more elaborate working 
than Leech’s. He dealt more in flowers and 
fruits and roots, if I may express myself so 
figuratively, from the lordly pineapple and 
lovely rose down to the humble daisy and 
savory radish. I deal in vegetables, I sup- 
pose. Little that I ever find seems to me fit 
for the table just as I see it. Moreover, by 
dishing it up raw, I should offend many 
people and make many enemies, and deserve 
to do so. I cook my green peas, asparagus, 
French beans, Brussels sprouts, German sauer- 
kraut, and even a truffle now and then, so 
carefully that you would never recognize them 
as they were when I first picked them in the 
social garden. And they do not recognize 
themselves or even each other!’? 
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THROUGH THE GOLD FIELDS OF ALASKA 
ro Berinc Srrairs. By Harry de Windt, 
F R.G.S., author of A Ride to India, etc. 
With a Map and Illustrations. Harper & 
Brothers. $2.50.—The journey recorded in 
this book was undertaken just before the out- 
break of the gold fever in Alaska. Starting 
from Dyea in the spring of 1894, the author 
with one servant set out for Paris by the way 
of the great Yukon River, Bering Sea, and 
Siberia. The journey to Fort St. Michael 
was successfully accomplished. It was then 
discovered that the passage of the Bering 
Straits was entirely out of the question. The 
ten miles in the middle of the channel is 
filled with a torrent of broken ice, rushing 
in and out with the tides and currents. 
The journey toward Paris, therefore, ended 
among the Tchuktchi, on the Siberian coast, 
where he arrived on the revenue cutter Bear 
on the 8th of September, 1896. The passage 
of the Chilkoot Pass and the voyage down 
the Yukon was in the days when Joseph 
Ladue was still a poor storekeeper, relying 
upon the sale of beans and bacon. Witha 
good map the route is traced to the coast of 
Siberia. The record of the journey is fresh 
and interesting. The adventures are not so 
thrilling, but the literary quality is of a 
higher order than Nansen’s. An exception 
should be made to this statement so far as 
the life among the Tchuktchi is concerned. 
It was bya rare chance that a whaler appeared 
in time to rescue the two travellers from a 
winter among hideous, drunken, disgusting 
savages,—a winter which for these two men 
would have had no spring. Our author 
makes his readers agree with his judgment 
that probably these creatures are the most 
shameless and unlovely of all human beings. 
The information concerning Alaska and the 
routes of travel is brought down to date, and 
is timely, interesting, and valuable. 


Lost Mawn’s LANE. By Anna Katharine 
Green. (GSP) Putnam’s “Sons: 9$1-—— he 
mysterious plots and skilfully involved com- 
plications of Mrs. Rohlf’s detective stories 
are warranted to keep the interest of the reader 
strained until the last chapter, and to pro- 
vide him then with a solution that could not 
possibly have been foreseen. The only rule 
for guessing a real criminal in these stories 
is to pick out the most unlikely man in the 
book, and watch him closely, undisturbed by 
the certainty that all the signs will point to 
several others before his turn comes. - This 
is a second episode in the life of Amelia 
Butterworth, whose success in Zhat Affair 
Next Door established her fame as a female 
detective of a rather unusual kind. 


THE MopERN READER’S BIBLE. 
and Lamentations. By Richard G. Moulton, 
M.A., Ph.D. In two volumes. 50 cents. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. —Like 
the other volumes of this series, these are 
intended for those who read for pleasure and 
edification, and not for the critical scholar. 
So far as he can, Dr. Moulton avails himself 
of the resources of modern criticism; but his 
main purpose is to show that the Psalms and 
Lamentations are religious literature, to in- 
dicate the relation of the parts to each other, 


the purposes for which they were written, the 
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human needs and occasions out of which 
they came and to which they ministered. 
The volumes are handy, and the results jus- 
tify the enterprise. 


Hero Cuums. By Will Allen Dromgoole. 
Boston: Estes & lLauriat. 50 cents.—This 
story of the friendship between a little crip- 
pled boy, the son of wealthy parents, and an 
old miner, familiarly known as ‘‘Old De- 
spair,’’ is told with the accompaniment of 
several dramatic incidents, in the last of 
which the old man gives his life for the boy. 
In general tone and spirit the book has much 
in common with some of Mrs. Ewing’s sto- 
ries, but one misses a certain atmosphere of 
reality. It does not appeal to one as a much 
less pathetic tale, if apparently a reflection 
of actual experience, might do. but it is all 
sweet and good, and can only teach a child 
lessons of reverence for actual worth wherever 
found and for genuine heroism. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. No. IV. in 
‘*Knglish Love Sonnet Series.’’ By Copeland 
& Day. $2.50.—This edition consists of 


seven hundred and fifty copies printed by 
University Press on English hand - made 
paper. The ornamental designs are by Ber- 
tram Grosvenor Goodhue. The two great 
divisions of the sonnets are marked by ber- 
dered pages. Seven minor divisions are 
marked by larger initials. It is a charming 
gift-book. 


Miscellaneous, 


Soon after Hon. John Hay delivered his 
address before the Omar Khayyam Club of 
London last December, the Register pub- 
lished extracts from it. It now appears in 
complete form, beautifully printed as a small 
quarto, done up in the old-style blue wrap- 
pers which immediately suggest the pub- 
lisher, Thomas B. Mosher of Portland, Me. 
The address was immediately hailed as ‘‘one 
of the little masterpieces of after-dinner ora- 
tory,’’ and takes its place among notable 
tributes to ‘‘the dear sultan of the Persian 
song.’’ 


A late number of Maynard’s English 
Classic Series is an abridged form of 
Kingsley’s Water Babies, edited by Edna 
Turpin. The omissions are an improvement, 
since only those scientific digressions are left 
out usually skipped by young readers in any 
case. Kingsley himself said of this story, 
‘*T have tried in all sorts of queer ways to 
make children and grown folks divine that 
there is quite a miraculous and divine ele- 
ment underlying all physical nature’’; and 
thus the fairy story is deepened and made 
real by the scientific and moral truths it 
illustrates. The mailing price is only 24 
cents. 


Thomas B. Mosher of Portland has done 
a genuine service to many in reprinting in 
the Bibelot Series the remarkable review of 
Browning’s Men and Women which William | 
Morris published in the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Magazine forty-two years ago. It is 
remarkable, first, for the clarity of insight 
and poetic sympathy by which one poet took 
straight to his heart the meaning of the other 
and greater poet. It was written with a 
splendid enthusiasm, and reveals almost as 
much of Morris as of Browning. It is a dis- 
tinct addition to the: revivals of .contempo- 


rary Criticism of Browning’s earlier volumes, | 
and gives one a sense of Morris’s ‘‘joy of | 
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discovery’? which never hesitated nor quib- 
bled in its recognition of ‘‘a new planet.’’ 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. publish Presi- 
dent Hyde’s Lvolution of the College Stu- 
dent, which made its first appearance under 
the title ‘‘His College Life,’’ in Scridner’s 
Magazine for June, 1896. It is more deserv- 
ing of attention than many more pretentious 
books. Many a college student might, we 
imagine, see himself here as in a mirror, and 
not be very much flattered by the reflection. 
Though president of Bowdoin, Dr. Hyde has 
evidently not depended wholly upon observa- 
tion for his knowledge of what goes on under 
a boy’s hat and shirt-front. He has not 
forgotten the follies and absurdities of his 
own youth; and hence he is able to write 
intelligently of ‘‘Freshman  Sorrows,’”’ 
‘*Sophomore Conceits,’’? ‘‘Junior Misgiv- 
ings,’’ and ‘‘Senior Prospects.’’? Here and 
there the Senior is, perhaps, too wise with 
the wisdom of Dr. Hyde’s ‘‘Social Theol- 
ogy’’; but that is not a serious fault. 


Literary Notes. 


Types of Literary Art, from Chaucer to 
Arnold: An Introduction to English Litera- 
ture, by Andrew J. George of the Depart- 
ment of English at the high school, Newton, 
Mass., is the title of a book announced for 
publication by the Macmillan Company. 


The June Ladies’ Home Journal prints 
the plans for three model small churches, — 
churches that can be built at small cost. The 
plans are by the /ournal’s special architect, 
and the churches are such as would be de- 
sired in small communitites where money for 
their construction is not over-plentiful. 


While the attempt is being made to pre- 
vent so much needless slaughter of our birds, 
a great deal is being done to interest people 
in the study of the life and habits of the 
feathered tribes. Several delightful sketches 
of bird life, included under the general title 
““At Home with the Birds,’’ appear in the 
June number of the Vew Eugland Magazine. 


Books Received. 


To Pus.iisuers.— All books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher's address 
and price, if known. Butwe can guarantee no other return, 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


From D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
Le Roi des Montagnes. Par Edmond About. With 
Introduction and Notes by Thomas Logie. 40 cents. 
Introduction. de la Litterature Anglaise. Par H. ‘Taine. 
Edited with an Essay on Taine by Irving Babbitt. 20 
cents. 
From Ginn & Co,, Boston. 
Caesar’s Commentaries. Allen & Greenough. 
Edition. 
From the Christian Literature Company, New Vork. 
The Sacred Laws of the Aryas. Translated by Georg 
Buhler. Sacred Books of the East. Vol. II. $3.00. 
From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
How to name the Birds. By H. E. Parkhurst. $1.00. 
From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Wheat in the Ear. By Alien. $1.00. 
From the Century Company, New York. 
Bound Volume of the Century Magazine. From Novem- 
ber, 1897, to April, 1898. 
From Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 
The Spaniard in History. By James C. Fernald. 75 
cents. 


New 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


Hail Columbia. Song. Arranged by Prof. Phyla. 
Admiral Dewey’s March. For the piano. By Harry C. 


Smith. 
Daffodils. Piano duet. By L. E. Orth. ‘ 
To the Front. National Medley March. For the piano. 
By E. Mack. . ~ 
Givea Rouse. Forthe piano. By Herbert L. Storrs. 
America. National Hymn. 


By Arthur Letondal. 


Sarabande. For the piano. 
By Johan S. Svendsen, Ar- 


Romanze. For the organ. 
ranged by Frank J. Smith. 
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We Will 
Send You 


Every week from now 
to January 1, 1899—the 
balance of this year— 
on receipt of only 
25 cents (stamps or 
silver). The regular 
subscription price is 
$2.50 per year. 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
Founded A. D. 1728 by Benjamin 


Fianklin. 16 pages without an 
uninteresting paragraph. Equal 
in literary merit to the best of the 
monthly magazines, with strong 
short stories as a special feature. 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED 
By America’s best Artists. Fic- 
tion with illustrations from life by 
Photography, and many Special 
Articles of timely interest, ac- 
companied by views taken by 
THE POST’S staff of Photo- 
Reporters. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
PHILADELPHIA 
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The Children. 


BY SARAH WARNER BROOKS. 


All day, about the house, from floor to floor 

We heard the patter of their restless feet, 
The clatter of their toys, as o’er and o’er 

‘They mimicked life in pastime quaint and sweet; 
But when the summer day drew on to night, 

Ere the spent sun couched, golden, in the west, 
Still clasping precious dolls and horses tight, 

With pretty, drowsy smiles, they sank to rest. 
Here,— dreaming of that heaven they late forsook,— 

With emptied hands, they lie in poppied calm. 
So, Father, may or marble faces look 

When “sleep that sleep may rest in’’ brings its balm, 
And from our listless hands we drop away 

The cherished playthings of life’s little day. 


For the Christian Register. 


Pete’s Memorial Day. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 


Pete was a boy who had turned up on 
Squire Cartwright’s place, coming nobody 
knew how from nobody knew where. He 
was so small and thin and pitiful-looking 
that no one had the heart at first to send him 
away, and later proved himself so active that 
no one felt any desire to do so. He made 
his own place by a natural brightness and 
good humor which had already made hima 
favorite among the boys of the neighbor- 
hood. They were fond of hearing his tales 
of the ‘‘big doin’s’’ at the big house, always 
exaggerated, yet never trenching on what 
Pete considered an honorable reserve regard- 
ing the private affairs of the family. 

On the approach of the spring Pete was in 
a state of great excitement over two impor- 
tant occasions. One of those was the mar- 
riage of Miss Laura, the squire’s only daugh- 
ter, and Memorial Day. To Pete’s unutter- 
able chagrin the wedding was to take place 
on the day which, by right, he thought, 
should be wholly given up to the honor- 
ing of the nation’s heroes. 

That two great events should take place on 
the same day was simply rasping, in consid- 
eration of the long stretch of days given over 
to dreary monotony. But, as Pete could do 
nothing to change such a state of things, he 
wisely gave his best efforts to making the 
most of the situation. 

The boys listened with interest to his ac- 
counts of the preparation for the wedding. 

‘“‘They was practisin’. getting married in 


the parlor last night,’’ he announced to 
them. 
‘“Ho, Pete!’’ 


“*T tell you they was. Miss Laury she 
had on her white weddin’ dress, so long it 
reached clear acrost the room; and she 
looked like a angel, I tell you! And her 
and Mr. Allen walked into the parlor, —slow, 
—and the squire and Mis’ Cartwright fol- 
lerin’ after; and then the squire stood clus 
up to Miss Laury, and he took her hand and 
give it to Miss Laury’s uncle that’s to marry 
*em, and Miss Laury says, for goodness gra- 
cious sakes, not for her pa to make any mis- 
takes! And the weddin’ cakes 
atop o’ t’other, so high !’’ 

‘*Whew, Pete!’’ 


is set one 
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‘“Sure’s you livef And there’s to be 
lamps and pink candles in every room in the 
house, and a band o’ music to strike up the 
very minute the minister says, Amen. And 
flowers !’’ 

‘* We've got to be lookin’ pretty sharp for 
flowers to decorate.’’ 

‘“‘They’re late this year. 
hard to get all we want.’’ 

‘‘The squire’s real good,’’ said Pete. 
‘‘He heard me talkin’ with Hiram out to the 
stables about how we boys was havin’ a hard 
time gettin’ enough flowers, and says he, 
‘T’ll bring you some flowers, Pete!’ ’’ 

‘¢The squire’s a tip-top man!’’ 

‘‘Ain’t going to forgit about the soldiers’ 
graves for all there’s to be a weddin’ to his 
house. ”’ 

The others joined in a murmured tribute 
to the squire’s patriotism. 

Early on the moming of Memorial Day 
Pete passed through the front hall with his 
pail and broom, to wash the porches outside. 
His head was already in a whirl in anticipa- 
tion of the excitements of the day. Would 
the boys be able to get enough flowers? How 
aggravating that he could not have given his 
whole white-heat energies to the scouring of 
the country for them! But no! He would 
not allow himself an undutiful thought 
toward Miss Laura on her wedding day. 
Had the squire remembered his promise to 
bring some flowers last night? Would he, 
Pete, be able to get away long enough to 
drive with them down to the Town House? 

What delightful smells greeted him, as he 
tiptoed through the hall! Stopping at a 
table near the front door, he beheld a sight 
which made him fairly gasp. 

Lightly covered with white tissue paper 
were boxes and boxes of such flowers as the 
poor little waif had never dreamed of. 
Heliotropes, geraniums, hyacinths, lilies, — 
all white except for delicate purplish tinges! 
Pete could have shrieked, danced, turned a 
dozen somersaults in his exuberance of de- 
light. What a man the squire was! 

““Tf ever I have the chance of decoratin’ 
his grave!’’— was Pete’s ultimatum of 
abounding gratitude, as, almost with tears, 
he drank in the rich perfume. 

Now how was he to get to the proper place 
by the proper time? At eleven o’clock a 
procession was to repair to the cemetery to 
decorate the graves, the speeches and other 
exercises connected with the day to take 
place in the afternoon in a grove near by. 

Pete knew that his day would be well 
filled. No one was astir yet. He could be 
down at the Town House and back before 
breakfast. Never before were porches so 
quickly cleaned; and never were movements 
swifter than those with which Pete got out 
a horse and spring-wagon, and drove, with 
his wealth of floral sweets, to the place of 
meeting. 

Some hours later Miss Laura said to the 
squire, — 

““Don’t you think it’s time those flowers 
were here, father?’’ 

‘Yes: they promised 
morning. ’’ 

*“You are sure no mistake could have been 
made about the day?’’ 


‘“‘No mistake of mine,’’ with a slight 


It’s going to be 


them early this 
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thread of testiness in his voice; for, in addi- 
tion to being beset with small commissions, 
he was holding down a sore heartful of re- 
grets for the going away of his daughter. 

A kitchen girl had heard the inquiry, and 
said, — 

‘*Would it be thim beauties of flowers that 
kem this mornin’ before any of yez were 
up?’’ 

‘‘Where are they?’’ asked Laura, eagerly. 

‘<Tt’s on the hall-table I put them.’’ 

‘‘T didn’t see them,’’ said Laura, as she 
hurried to the hall. ‘‘And I’ve been run- 
ning through the hall all morning.’’ 

‘¢Pete was up and out through there airlier 
than I was mesilf,’’ said Nora. ‘*Perhaps 
he’ll be knowin’. ’’ 

Pete was called. 

‘“Pete,’’ asked the squire, ‘‘did you see 
some flowers which were left in the hall?’’ 

Pete smiled a radiant smile. 

‘“‘Yes, sir: I took ’em down, sir he 
said briskly. ‘‘Had ’em there by half-past 
six, but it wa’n’t none too early’’— 

‘*Vou took ’em down—where?’’ 

‘“‘Down to the Town House.’’ 

‘“‘You did!’’ How Pete’s- glowing face 
fell at sound of the angry voice! 

‘*That’s where the boys takes all the 
flowers—for the soldiers,’’ he faltered. 

‘*Of all the simpletons I ever heard of!’’ 
thundered the squire. ‘‘To think of taking 
thirty dollars’ worth of hot-house flowers to 
be spread out in the sun!’’ 

Poor Pete stood wilted. The anger was 
bad enough; but Miss Laura was crying, and 
that was ten times worse. 

‘Look here now,’’ said the squire: 
‘“tisn’t too late yet. You jump right into 
the buggy out there, and drive down and get 
those flowers. Tell ’em ’twas all a mistake, 
and we’ve got to have ’em.’’ 

Pete shook his head; and, through all -his 
tremulousness, his voice was firm, as he 
said :— 

**T couldn’t do that, sir. 

“*Then I’ll do it myself. 


}?? 


I could not.’’ 
And, 
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you, you may clear off this place, and not 
show your face here again.’’ 

Hot with vexation at such an unlooked-for 
complication, the squire drove down toward 
the Town House. But, before he came 
within sight of it, he had time to reflect on 
the character of his errand. His hasty ac- 
tion had been more than anything else with 
the view of heaping dismay on a small boy, 
and he was ashamed of that. He drove by 
the Town House without looking that way, 
but was obliged to stop when half a dozen 
men and boys rushed tumultuously out. 

“*Glad to have a chance of speaking our 
thanks to you, squire. We never, zever 
had such honor done our brave soldiers be- 
fore !’’ 

‘* Shows 
squire!’’ 

“Vou didn’t lose any boys in the war, 
sir,’’—a gray-haired man, with tears running 
down his wrinkled face, was warmly shaking 
his hand,—‘‘so you can’t feel as I do 
to-day; but God bless you, sir!’’ 

A crowd was gathering before the squire 
could release himself. Already the proces- 
sion was forming. In his family concerns 
he had almost forgotten the day. The sight 
of grave faces to whom it meant so much, 
the tattered flags reverently borne, the sound 
of the funeral march, —all touched his, heart. 
He soon began to wonder if any flowers could 
be better bestowed than in doing honor to the 
heroes who had lain down their lives that 
he and his might enjoy peace and prosperity. 

‘*T do feel—like a thief, though,’’ he said 
to himself, ‘‘to be having all those fine 
things said to me. How could I confess 
myself so cold-hearted when they were so 
warm ?’’ 

Nearly home, he met a forlorn little figure 
carrying a small bundle. The sight of it 
recalied a comical feature of the day’s mis- 
take. 

**Pete |’? 

*Ves,- sir. ’? 

“*Get in here. ’”’ 

Pete clambered in beside the squire, won- 
dering what was to be said to him next. 

‘“‘Going to the cemetery?’’ asked the 
squire. 

b.Vies, *sir.?? 

‘‘Have a good time; and then hurry home, 
for they’ll be wanting you.’’ 

Pete gazed at him with gratitude. 

‘And, Pete, now that the flowers are gone 
for the soldiers, I’m glad of it. And I 
think we’ll keep quiet about my not mean- 
‘ing it, hey?’’ 

‘“’Cause you’re meanin’ it now?’’ said 
Pete, his face shining. 

‘Ves. So now leave your bundle in the 
buggy, and be off to join the procession. ’’ 

“I’m glad, too,’’ was Laura’s hearty 
agreement, after a few moments’ talk with 
her father. 

But, during the wedding festivities, his 
face more than once grew hot in hearing 
neighborly allusions to his patriotic liberal- 
ity. Once in the evening he got out on a 
porch, and wiped his brow, as he gazed up at 
the stars. His heart swelled at thought of 
the quiet sleepers upon whom they shone. 

“T’m glad I did it,—I honestly am, 
though I didn’t do it honestly! And now 


the kindness of your heart, 
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they’re all giving me credit for what I never 
meant to do. But I’ll do it honestly here- 
after. Every year I live I’ll give just such 
flowers,—and perhaps the good Lord’ll think 
I’m evening it up that way.’’ 


Bruno and Piggy. 


Mr. Kane’s Bruno is a great Newfoundland 
dog, so large that, when he stands on his 
hind feet, he can rest his paws on Mrs. 
Kane’s shoulders. But, though so tall, he is 
only a year old, merely a puppy, and as full 
of fun and play as you can think. 

Mrs. Kane and he are great friends, and he 
seems to think she belongs entirely to him. 

For a long time she had no other pet, so 
Bruno was petted to his heart’s content. 

But one day Mr. Kane brought home a 
pig, —a little, pink-skinned fellow with white 
bristles, looking pretty enough for any lady 
to take into her lap. 

Mrs. Kane was charmed with the pig, and 
made a pet of him at once, much to Bruno’s 
disgust. He would act as sulky and jealous 
as could be whenever Mrs. Kane petted 
piggy, and would never notice the little fel- 
low, unless to give him a spiteful little nip 
whenever he had a good chance. 

Piggy was so little that they gave him the 
wan of the yard. One day Mrs. Kane heard 
a fearful squealing, and stepped out to see 
what was the matter. What do you think? 

Bruno had the poor, little fellow in his 
mouth; and he carried him to a puddle of 
black, sticky mud, and dropped him into the 
very middle, where he stuck fast, squealing 
louder than ever. Then Bruno came running 
to his mistress, with his tongue lolling out 
and his brown eyes twinkling, as much as to 
say, ‘‘I’ve fixed that little dunce now, 
haven’t I?’’ 


‘*Shame on you, Bruno!’’ said his mis- 
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tress. ‘‘A great dog like you teasing that 
poor, little piggy! Go straight and get him 
out!’’ 


Bruno turned and scampered back to the 
puddle. He fished out the little pig, brought 
him back, and laid him at his mistress’s 
feet, the dirtiest little pig you ever saw. 

She had to get warm water and a broom, 
and scrub him. And all the while Bruno 
sat there, with his head on one side and 
tongue hanging out, watching her. 

And I almost think I could see that dog 
laugh!—Our Little Ones. 


A Dainty Cat. 


There is a cat in Boston that has learned 
to be extremely tidy. She lives in an office; 
and, when meat and bread or any food is 
given her to eat, it is usually spread out on 
a piece of paper. When she has finished or 
eaten all she cares to, she carefully and pa- 
tiently folds the paper into a package, skil- 
fully using her paws and her mouth to ac- 
complish it. When she has made this into 
as heat a package as she can, she carries it 
to some out-of-the-way corner or nook, where 
she puts it away till she wants to finish it.— 
Pacific. 


A bright little boy, looking at the white 
caps on the ocean, exclaimed, ‘‘ Look, 
mamma, at the salt coming out of the water 
on top of the waves !’’— Selected. 


“‘What’s that, mamma?’’ asked a child, 
on seeing the lightning. ‘‘It is lightning, 
my dear,’’ said mamma. ‘‘Well, what 
makes it?’’ she queried. Mamma told her 
that she was too young to understand it then. 
‘*Oh, I know!’’ she exclaimed, with eyes 
aglow: ‘‘I know zow what makes it. They 
are rubbing matches up there to light the 
stars.’’—Our Best Words. 
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A Seat in Mid=air. 


The great popularity last year of the India Swing- 
ing Seat made it impossible for us to keep supplied 
with them. In the height of the season we were at 
one time without even a sample to show. 

This summer there is every indication of a very 
large sale; and we have, therefore, brought it out in 
two styles,—in oak and in willow. The former pro- 
vides a somewhat larger and heavier seat; but the 
willow has the possible advantage of lightness, and is 
better suited for children. 


We supply all the fitments,— chains, plates, hooks, 
and screws. There is ample room for three or four cushions, and a rug carpet on the floor 


heightens the effect. 


As to comfort, you know what a hammock is for lounging. This belongs to the same family, 
but it is as much ahead of a hammock as a hammock is ahead of a chair. It is an inexpensive 
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The Anniversaries. 


American Unitarian Association. 

The seventy-third annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association was held in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, on May 24. The 
president, Hon. Carroll D. Wright of Washing- 
ton, called the meeting to order; and prayer was 
offered by Rev. Enoch Powell of Nashua, N.H. 

The president announced the order of busi- 
ness which had been prepared for the day, 
and upon motion it was unanimously adopted. 

On motion of Mr. A. M. Howe of Cam- 
bridge it was voted that the president appoint 
a Business Committee of three members. Rev. 
T. R. Slicer, Rev. C. F. Russell, and Mr. W. S. 
Blanchard were appointed to serve as such 
committee. 

On motion of Mr. Slicer the reading of the 
records was dispensed with. 

The president then made a brief address of 
welcome to the delegates, which was heard 
with great interest and attention, and often 
applauded. 

The report of the Nominating Committee 
was presented by Mr. Horace S. Sears, the 
chairman. “Happy is the denomination,” said 
Mr. Sears, “and bright the promise of its fut- 
ure, which can command the allegiance of such 
a group of men and women as the Nominating 
Committee have been privileged to submit to 
you,— men and women who, while they are 
maintaining the traditions of the past, keep 
their forward look, and will carry forward to 
yet higher achievements our high standard of 
intellectual and spiritual life. On behalf of the 
American Unitarian Association and on behalf 
of our Unitarian body, I wish to tender to each 
and every one of them our grateful thanks for 
the strength and inspiration which we receive 
from them.” 

Mr. Sears announced that gto ballots had 
been cast, and that, as a result, the following 
persons had been nominated: for president, 
Carroll D. Wright, LL.D., of Washington; 
vice-presidents, Joseph W. Symonds of Port- 
land, Me., Samuel Hoar of Concord, Mass., 
Dorman B. Eaton, LL.D., of New York City, 
Thomas J. Morris of Baltimore, Daniel L. 
Shorey of Chicago, Horace Davis of San 
Francisco; secretary, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot 
of Cambridge; assistant secretary, George W. 
Fox of Boston; treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln 
of Hingham; directors for three years, Samuel 
Bowles of Springfield, John Mason Little of 
Boston, Rev. John P. Forbes of Taunton, Mrs. 
Thomas Talbot of North Billerica, Rev. Adel- 
bert M. Hudson of Buffalo, Rev. Mary A. Saf- 
ford of Sioux City, Ia.; for two years (to fill 
vacancy) George Hutchinson of West Newton. 

The president appointed the following com- 
mittee to receive, sort, and count votes: Rev. 
W.R. Hunt of Ellsworth, Rev. F. J. Gauld of 
Reading, Mr. H. G. Bell of Rutherford, Rev. 
F. S. C. Wicks of Brighton, Mr. P. H. Thomas 
of Pittsburg. A recess of ten minutes was 
declared for voting. 

At the close of the voting the report of the 
treasurer was read by Rev. George W. Stone. 
In presenting the report, Mr. Stone said : — 


The treasurer’s report shows some changes 
in the financial conditions of the Association. 
The receipts have been about the same for the 
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past thirteen years, varied only by some large 
gift or bequest. The average income from 
churches, individuals, and investments during 
the thirteen years (available for use), has been 
$65,365. The income for the past year has 
slightly exceeded that amount. The chief feat- 
ure of the financial operations during the year 
just closed has been the beginning of the 
“Budget System.” This plan has worked well. 
The board of directors, in accordance with the 
policy adopted some years since, has been 
obliged to reduce expenditures somewhat for 
the purpose of restoring the general fund, 
which had fallen below the $50,000 mark. It is 
gratifying to report that this has been done this 
year as well as last. Last yearewe made a gain 
of receipts over expenditures of $6,064.20, and 
this year we show a gain of $10,741.28. 

The treasurer feels at liberty before closing 
this his last report to say that there is mani- 
festly a more or less erroneous impression 
prevalent among our ministers and laymen as 
to the expenses of the Association. It is the 
opinion of the retiring treasurer, as briefly ex- 
pressed in his report last year, that this is 
greatly owing to the way in which the accounts 
of the Association are shown in the published 
reports. The term “salaries,” for example, 
does not naturally convey to the mind the nat- 
ure of the service rendered by the officers. 
The salaries of “superintendents” and ‘“mis- 
sionaries” are properly included under the 
head of “missionary expenses” or “home mis- 
sions.” The duties of the officers of the Asso- 
ciation have been very largely of the same char- 
acter. In addition to the six days’ work of the 
week it has been the exception during the past 
three years when the secretary and treasurer 
have not been in the pulpit on Sundays. The 
clerical force of the book-room also appears in 
the item of “expenses.” It should be paid 
from the profits of merchandise, and not shown 
as an item of expense in the annual report. 


Nearly one-half the item called in the report | 


“expenses” consists of payments for postage, 
expressage, and other items of cost, upon 
publications given away, such as Channing’s 
“Works,” of which over thirty-seven thousand 
copies have been distributed. This is clearly 
“missionary work,” and can only be considered 
as “expenses,” as all distribution of denomina- 
tional publications is an expense. 

In accordance with the action of the board of 
directors taken subsequent to the notice of the 
declination of the present incumbent to serve 
another year as treasurer, the salary of that 
officer has been fixed at $500 per annum, the 
amount paid prior to 1895. Released entirely 


from the obligations of the office and therefore | 
without any bias that consciously or otherwise ! 


might influence the judgment, I desire to ex- 
press very briefly some opinions based upon my 
experience of three years as treasurer. 

During my term of service I have heard, 
what I presume each of my predecessors in 
office has heard, and which each one of my 
successors will no doubt hear, suggestions for 


raising more money, improved methods of 
keeping accounts, and, in addition to these, | 


criticism just and unjust. Criticism is helpful, 


when accompanied by practical suggestions; | 


discouraging, when made apparently to exhibit 
simply a capacity for criticism. The criticism 


most frequently heard has been that the Asso- | 
ciation did not show more results for its work. | the churches desire should be done with the 
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The critics invite attention to the number of 
our churches, to the wealth of their members, 
and then institute comparisons between the 
Unitarian and other denominations as to the 
sums of money raised for missionary purposes. 
These critics are just, because they leave the 
responsibility for results where it properly be- 
longs,—upon the churches,—the Association 
being merely an executive body whose powers 
and responsibilities are limited by the resources 
furnished. 

The serious problems that confront us will 
never be solved, in my judgment, until the 
income of the Association is materially in- 
creased. The present income is entirely inade- 
quate for the prosecution of new work. 

If zew enterprises are to be undertaken with 
the present income, some of the work now 
going on must be discontinued. 

The territory covered by the work of the As- 
sociation is so vast that little can be done with 
only $65,000 income, out of which all expenses 
must be met. If the ministers and laymen will 
set about the work of raising money in their re- 
spective parishes, doing it in a methodic way, 
and early enough to inform the board that in- 
creased resources are available, new work may 
be undertaken. 

The experience of the past three years has 
convinced me that the only successful way to 
reach Unitarians is through the minister of the 
parish wherein they reside. I have tried circu- 
lars, letters, personal interviews, addresses, 
newspaper articles, and all the methods that I 
could devise, to reach those who can give to the 
cause if they will. The results have been far 
from satisfactory. I have noticed, however, 
that in every case where the minister has been 
really in earnest in his desire to supply the 
means for developing our denominational in 
terests a good result has been reached. Being 
“really in earnest,” I beg to say, does not mean 
to wait until March or April, and then on a 
Sunday which may be rainy, or possibly too 
pleasant, fail to reach the majority of the con 
gregation. 

I have been amazed to see how little interest 
is taken in our missionary collections. The 
excuses made for not attending to them-are 
still more astonishing. One says, “Well, we 
had a bad day when we took our collection, 
and our people were not out,” apparently for- 
getting that there was more than one Sunday 
iu the year when this important matter could 
receive attention; and, certainly, it was unnec- 
essary to select the last Sunday in the fiscal 
year. Another will say, “We have some peo- 
ple in our parish who dislike the Association,” 
whatever that means, inasmuch as the Associa-» 
tion of one year may not have the same per- 
sons in its management that it ever had be- 


' fore. 


Again, complaints are made concerning mat- 
ters over which the Association has no control, 


with which it has nothing to do,—for example, 


the supply of pulpits, the settlement of ministers, 
even the management of the denominational 
paper. The simple fact is, the Association is 
the chief national bodyin the United States 
charged with finding the best way in which it 
can spend the moneys the churches choose to 
contribute toward the extension of Unitarian 
thought and organization. Its work is for the 
whole denomination. It seeks to learn what 
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money they give. It would be impracticable 
for each church to undertake to direct the 
specific enterprise to which its contribution 
should be devoted; but a wish to help any 
general branch of the work in which the church 
may be interested will always, I am sure, re- 
ceive respectful consideration. In short, there 
can be no good reason for any lack of desire 
to help the cause, that rests upon the action of 
any officer who temporarily happens to be 
charged with the administration of a depart- 
ment of the work. The Association is greater 
than any man or any board, as religion is 
greater than the churches that seek to teach 
it. The Association is just what the churches 
make it. If they desire it to be otherwise, they 
have the power to change it. It is our chief 
missionary body. I beg you to stand by it, 
work for it, not simply because it is the Asso- 
ciation, but because it is our chief dependence 
for the future of our denomination. 


Mr. Archibald M. Howe of Cambridge spoke 
briefly in commendation of the work of the 
treasurer and of the other officers of the Unita- 
rian Association. He urged more exact and 
careful methods in the churches, and better or- 
ganization and willingness on the part of indi- 
viduals to subordinate themselves for the sake 
of more effective work. The treasurer’s report 
was then accepted, and placed on file. 

The secretary, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, read 
his report, which appeared in the Register last 
week. Its adoption was moved by Rev. Adel- 
bert M. Hudson of Buffalo, who spoke as fol- 
lows :— 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen of the 
Convention,—It seems to me a very significant 
fact that our new secretary has given us, as 
the key-note of his administration, that word 
“co-operation.” The past century has seen 
the Unitarian church fulfilling a wonderful 
mission and giving to the world a wonderful 
message. That message and that mission are 
expressed by the word “liberty.” But that 
mission is fulfilled, that message has been de- 
livered. If any one should doubt it, we need 
look for no better evidence than the fact that 
so able a representative of the New Orthodoxy 
as our friend Dr. Lyman Abbott should advise 
his clerical friends to continue within the fold 
of the orthodox church while delivering Uni- 
tarian sermons and repeating weekly the creeds 
in which they do not believe. There is no 
question of our having liberty. Unless we 
have some other message and purpose in 
the world, it is time for us to sing our swan- 
song, and gracefully die. And I am not un- 
aware that there are those among us who are 
already clearing their throats to join the chorus. 
But I think no one who has listened to the re- 
port of the secretary can feel that the time has 
come to start the organ. 

There zs work for us to do, but it is along 
the new line which is marked out in our secre- 
tary’s report. I was glad of another figure that 
he used, when he said that we must march out 
from behind our intrenchments and take an 
advanced position to possess the field. Uni- 
tarianism is nobly intrenched in the hearts, the 
lives, fhe deeds, of our New England people. 
But there is need that it should come from be- 
hind those intrenchments and be something 
more than a mere army of occupation. It 
must become an army of conquest and advance. 
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The difficulty lies in failure to comprehend 
the need and the conditions with which we 
have to deal. We need to come closer into 
touch with the great body of the country, and 
to understand the need and the opportunity for 
pushing forward Unitarian thought and _princi- 
ple. I believe that a new spirit is taking pos- 
session of our ministers, and that they are 
ready to make personal sacrifice in order thus 
to march out and go forward into fields where 
a demonstration of what Unitarianism is is so 
greatly needed. 

I said the difficulty was a lack of comprehen- 
sion between those who occupy different posts 
in the field. Those who have, year after year, 
been contributing to the funds of the Associa- 
tion, and seeing such meagre results as we have 
now to show in the great Western country, 
question whether the sacrifices they have made 
to give these contributions have been justified 
by the results achieved. But remember that 
until 1894 there was a ferment of dissent, and 
difficulty in working together harmoniously on 
the part of different sections of the country. 
The point had not yet been reached where the 
word “co-operation” could be taken as a 
watchword, because those who stood at the 
outposts were not ready to enter into cordial 
fellowship with those who stood at the centre 
of the organization. That difficulty is past. 
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But in the mean time a financial difficulty has 
arisen, which has made the last few years a time 
of trial, discouragement, and darkness to our 
Western churches. The rapid growth of the 
Western country stimulated an unwholesome 
and morbid growth of cities and city enter- 
prises, so that the men of the West were will- 
ing to pay 6, 8, even to per cent. for money 
to put into new enterprises. And the men of 
the East, after going out and looking over the 
field, were carried off their feet by the same 
conditions, and were anxious to receive the 6 
or 8 or Io per cent. It is unfair to criticise 
the men of the West as being solely at fault. 
Both were at fault. No enterprises have felt 
the results of the panic which followed those 
inflated conditions so much as our liberal 
churches. Churches which were a necessity in 
order to furnish fire insurance against loss in 
the next world still feel the results of the 
panic; but Unitarian churches have felt them 
most of all. Places where thriving churches 
were being fostered by the Association have 
been compelled to close their doors, partly be- 
cause of conditions in the West, partly because 
conditions in the East shut off the contribu- 
tions which were before received. 

But the great West is alive with eagerness 
for Unitarianism, when once it knows what 
Unitarianism is. The women of the Alliance 
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who have been out in the field bear testimony 
to this; and I wish to bear the same testimony 
myself. In Sioux City Rev. Oscar Clute, rep- 
resenting the Association, came among us, 
when each Unitarian there was unaware that 
there were others. But, having assembled in 
the court-house one Sunday, we admitted, like 
the American natives when Columbus landed 
on this shore, that we were discovered. Hayv- 
ing been discovered, we banded ourselves to- 
gether, and bought a skating-rink ; and then we 
sent for that noble woman whom you have 
to-day elected as one of your. directors, Miss 
Safford, who has ever since been building up 
the strength of the enterprise. Five churches 
in the vicinity have been the outgrowth of that 
one church, and are each successfully carrying 
the Unitarian gospel to those who never knew 
it. They have had their panic, have passed 
through the trial, and are to-day strong, useful, 
and progressive. Another city, away off in the 
Rocky Mountains, was visited by the man who 
is to-day your secretary. He found there a 
response which immediately grew into an organ- 
ized demand for Unitarian preaching; and, 
until the panic came, that church was strong, 
self-sustaining, one of the most hopeful enter- 
prises of the country. With the panic came 
difficulty and disorganization; and again this 
Association was represented by that noble or- 
ganizer, Mr. Forbush, who has now passed 
over to the silent majority. He came with his 
word of cheer, with the promise of co-operation 
from the Association. He asked me to take 
hold with him to secure reorganization and 
self-support. For two years I have seen the 
response from people eager for Unitarian 
thought. In talking with business men, I have 
found that they were not indifferent, irreligious, 
or unmindful of the claims that religion had 
upon them; but, with that demand for genuine- 
ness which is the characteristic of this genera- 
tion, they refuse to deceive themselves or be 
deceived by outgrown creeds which they could 
not indorse. They were willing, however, to 
join with us in building up that little church; 
and a third or more of the attendance every 
Sunday morning consists of earnest, practical 
business men, who perhaps had not been into a 
church for years, but who are now active work- 
ers in trying to build up the cause of Unitarian- 
ism, of free thought, and of religion that is 
vital. The whole great country is ripe and 
eager for Unitarianism, if we are only ready to 
march out from behind our intrenchments and 
possess the field. 


Mr. Frank N. Hartwell of Louisville sec- 
onded the motion of Mr. Hudson. An abstract 
of his remarks follows : — 


Mr. President and Friends,—1 must plead 
guilty to being a spy, or, as in war time it is 
well to adopt a less dangerous expression, I 
belong to the secret service. But I shall report 
back to the body at large that practically I have 
no report to make; for, from the first word 
uttered by the president, all has been along the 
lines of my own thought. I come from the 
horizon back to the centre, I have looked over 
the field from the distance, I have seen the 
flash of the light-house on this eastern coast. 
The same rays of light which have led these 
gentlemen to their conclusions have determined 
my course also, so that what I say may be a 
repetition of what has been said. It is the 
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province of the layman to listen, and not to 
talk, to be preached to, but not to preach. But 
I also recognizesthe fact that it is the duty of 
the layman to lend his hand to the work when 
occasion demands. 

It has sometimes seemed that the work of 
Unitarianism has been accomplished. Never 
was a greater error made. It is true the pre- 
liminary work of the organization has been 
done. All honor to the noble men and women 
of the past, and all honor to the noble men and 
women of the present, who see the new light, 
and the necessity for giving out more and more 
the benefits of the principles which we enjoy. 
Selfishness is reprehensible along any lines,— 
along religious and intellectual lines more repre- 
hensible. The day of usefulness for Unitarian 
thought has not passed. Never was the field 
broader, never were our forces in better condi- 
tion, than now. It is only a question of time 
until earnestness and enthusiasm will be aroused 
that shall avoid the dangers and carry on the 
work. 

We have been taught to fear religious organi- 
zation. The history of such organizations has 
not been inspiring. The feeling of Dr. Chan- 
ning, that he did not want a name given to the 
form of thought which he was espousing, has 
been reflected in his followers. But we must 
recognize that without organization there is no 
effectiveness. We want to change the present 
order of things, which leaves each church in an 
isolation beautifully its own, without special 
care or thought for others, far or near. When 
Unitarianism has lived up to its highest possi- 
bilities, each individual church will be in closer 
contact and union with every other, a greater 
interest will be aroused in the local conferences, 
and a wider interest in the National Conference. 
We shall recognize the need of executive man- 
agement,— of some one from whom suggestions 
can go along the line,— that there may be unity 
of purpose from year to year. Let us be true 
to the trust which has been imposed on us of 
providing for those whose intelligence is de- 
manding a loosening of the old theological 
fetters, and whose hearts are crying out for 
some brighter light and some greater love to 
lead them to peace of heart and mind. It is 
ours to go to these faith-wrecked souls, and 
lead them to this haven of rest. All the forces 
of nature are upon our side. We do not fear 
the deepest researches of science. We have 
no man of snow to fear the light of the sun. 
We have no one literature as the source of our 
inspiration: we have the best from all litera- 
ture, of all nations and times. We have no 
promised heaven for the elect, no everlasting 
hell for any. We have no conception of a God 
who sits above, and looks with satisfaction 
upon unhappiness and misery below, but of a 
kind and loving Father, whose light may burn 
dimly in many souls, but who, in his own good 
time and way, will bring us all at last to the 
desired haven. 

The report of the committee to count ballots 
was presented by the chairman, Mr. Hunt. 
The number of ballots cast was 437; and 
the officers, as nominated, were declared 
elected. 

Several resolutions were presented by differ- 
ent gentlemen, which were referred without 
discussion to the Business Committee. Upon 
motion the meeting was then adjourned till 
the afternoon. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Association was called to order again 
at 2.30 o’clock by the president, and the report 
of the Business Committee was introduced. 

Mr. Slicer, for the committee, presented the 
following resolutions :— 

(Moved by Rev. J. W. Day of Hingham.) 


Whereas Mr. Arthur T. Lyman, after eleven years of 
assiduous service as treasurer and director of this Associa- 
tion, retires from the board of directors at this meeting, we 
would therefore express to him our gratitude for his wise 
counsel and patient devotion to the welfare of the Associa- 
tion and to the cause that it is set to serve. 


Upon motion the resolution was unanimously 
adopted. 
(Moved by Rev. F. B. Mott of Dorchester.) 


Resolved, That the Association presents to the retiring 
treasurer, George W. Stone, its thanks for his loyal ser- 
vice, and its best wishes for extended usefulness and suc- 
cess in his new career. 


Upon motion, each of the foregoing resolu- 
tions was unanimously adopted. 
(Moved by Rev. Enoch Powell.) 


Believing that it is our duty to make available for all our 
countrymen that rational and moral form of our Christian 
faith which millions need and the time demands, therefore, 
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Resolved, (1) It is the sense of this meeting that the 
American Unitarian Association, so soon as its resources 
shall justify, should return to its policy of maintaining in 
every part of the country district missionaries, to the end 
that our gospel be made available for all our people, and 
that all our earnest and-efficient ministers may be. em- 
ployed and have a full share in the laborer’s joy; and 

(2) We hereby pledge ourselves and the churches we 
represent to an enthusiastic backing of the American Uni- 
tarian Association in the vigorous prosecution of a broad 
missionary campaign. 

Mr. Howe of Cambridge moved to amend 
the resolution by striking out the word “dis- 
trict.” The question being on the amendment, 
the motion was lost. 

Mr. Powell spoke briefly in explanation of 
his resolution, urging “more missionary and 
less machinery.” 

Rev. J. W. Day moved to amend the resolu- 
tion by the insertion of the words “in accord- 
ance with the principles expressed in the 
secretary’s report.” The resolution, as thus 
amended, was then adopted. 

A series of addresses on “Types of Mission- 
ary Work” were then made by Rev. G. W. 
Kent of Worcester, Rev. W. H. Ramsay of 
Farmington, Rev. W. M. Brundage of Albany, 
Rev. J. T. Sunderland of Ann Arbor, and Rev. 
F. G. Peabody of Cambridge. 

Mr. Eliot read a letter from the Khasi Hills 
Unitarian Union of India. 

Upon motion, the meeting was then ad- 
journed, 

The evening session took the form of a very 
noble service of worship. The devotional ser- 
vice was conducted by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
and a sermon was preached by Rev. Minot J. 
Savage of New York City, from the text, 
“Speak unto the children of Israel, that they 
go forward.” 


The Sunday School Society. 


The threatening skies had apparently no 
effect on the attendance on the seventy-first 
anniversary meeting of the Sunday School 
Society; for King’s Chapel was well filled 
with an earnest and most attentive audience 
on Thursday, May 26. The annual meeting 
is held in fhe autumn; and thus the, entire 
time could be given to the inspiring ad- 
dresses, which must have deepened in every 
hearer a sense of the importance of this 
work. 
"The exercises were opened with organ 
music, with Mr. Origen B. Young at the 
organ. After the spirited singing of a hymn 
and a prayer by Rev. J. T. Sunderland, the 
president of the society, Rev. Edward A. 
Horton spoke a word of welcome to all. 
He had only encouraging words to bring from 
the field, feeling that there is more heart 
interest and head participation in the Sun- 
day-school work now than there have ever 
been before, and a higher percentage of ex- 
cellence in its aims, equipment, and charac- 
ter. We have taken from the early, over- 
exultant use of memory the best that was in 
it. Wekeep the grouping of certain theo- 
logical principles, but have taken them out 
of a Chinese uniformity, and arranged them, 
so that the growing mind gets an idea of 
relative value. Finally, a saner, more seri- 
ous spirit has arisen in the whole conduct of 
religious affairs. The progressive, high- 
heartedness of the Sunday-schools is making 
the children bringers of light, and is teach- 
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ing them that unit value which is the key- 
note of our republic. 

Rev. Julian C. Jaynes Bure on ‘‘The 
Ideal Sunday - school Teacher, ”’ and his 
words must have re-enforced the purpose and 
will of every teacher present. First, the 
ideal teacher must have a definite ideal. 
The Sunday-school is the chief agency of the 
church in its endeavor to advance the king- 
dom of God on earth, and this must give the 
teacher a commanding purpose. She needs 
the sense of responsibility and appreciation 
of the potential service that lies in apparent 
trifles. Then come the working qualifica- 
tions that enable her to reach her scholars. 
For the definite instruction she is to give she 
needs to know whom she is to teach, real- 
izing that imagination and emotion are the 
chief characteristics of a child’s mind, and 
that only study of child nature can enable 
her to reach each individual in its special 
needs. Then she must know what she is to 
teach. Even the margins of busy days yield 
ample time for preparation. The comedy of 
trying to teach without knowledge turns to 
tragedy in its effect on the child. Then she 
must understand ow to teach, knowing how 
to illustrate and apply, but refusing to be 
bound by conventional methods and larger 
than any of her systems. More important 
than any capacity for imparting knowledge is 
the power of a sweet and noble personality. 
Without personal influence the teacher beats 
the air in vain with her text-book. She 
must regard the children as men and women 
in the making, and prize the privileges of 
her personal relations to them as the most 
precious and important possibilities in the 
work. 

Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, speaking on ‘‘The 
Ultimate Purpose of Sunday-schools,’’ felt 
that Christianity, though partly an affair of 
the head, implying intellectual assent to 
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something, and partly an affair of the hands, 
acknowledging work to be done, is still more 
an affair of the heart, of deep and tender 
feeling. The success of the Sunday-school is 
not to be tested by character and conduct. Its 
ultimate purpose is to give the natural relig- 
ious life of a child a chance to develop in 
a natural, healthful way, to create an atmos- 
phere where faith and love can bloom. In 
normal children religion is not a promise, 
but a present reality. It is natural for a 
child to love God, if it has a good father 
and mother. The difficulty comes when we 
try to impose on them the experiences and 
systems of thought that belong to mature 
life. We need to get rid of the timidity 
that chills us when we try to talk naturally 
of religion. Common sense is in no danger: 
what we need to fear is the loss of spiritual 
passion. Too often we make moral charac- 
ter our end, and try to teach by ethical pre- 
cepts only. We must teach by symbols and 
worship, revealing something for the heart 
to love and the soul to reverence. 

Mrs. Robert H. Davis’s earnest and effec- 
tive words concerning the responsibility of 
Unitarian parents in the matter of Sunday- 
school work were varied by the apt illustra- 
tions which she seems to have always in 
reserve, and applause indicated appreciation 
of the points she made. Answering the 
question, Why do we not have larger Sun- 
day-schools? she reminded her auditors that 
we have almost no mission schools, though 
she wished we did. And she drew from her 
own experience to show the necessity for 
Unitarians to be alert in protecting their own 
charges and in maintaining their ideas. 
She enumerated some of the ready excuses 
which indifferent parents make for not send- 
ing their children to Sunday-school. If a 
choice must be made between the school and 
the church, she would have children attend 
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the. former, believing that church attendance 
would inevitably follow. Responsibility 
does not cease, however, when children are 
safely started in the right way. Parents 
must get into their lives the spirit of those 
principles taught in the schools,—the holy 
spirit of cheerfulness, the guiding strength 
of prayer, the salvation of life by character. 
The child’s understanding of these will de- 
pend on the illumination they receive in his 
home life. If our Sunday-schools do not 
accomplish what they ought, the fault is not 
in them, in our teachers, nor in our methods, 
but in ourselves, who need more consecration 
and more enthusiasm. Mrs. Davis gave an 
interesting description of Mr. Wanamaker’s 
famous Sunday-school, which she visited, 
not to see whether or not Mr. Wanamaker 
himself is consistent, but to discover the 
secret of its success. This she found at once 
in the personal interest taken by the leader 
in every individual and in every department 
of the work. 

The closing address of the afternoon was 
by Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, who spoke on 
‘“‘The Educational Value of the Advanced 
Class.’’ The Unitarian Church needs a 
thoughtful ministry and an instructed mem- 
bership. The advanced class is the necessary 
provision for giving such instruction as shall 
take the children out of ignorance concerning 
what has made us what we are. The young- 
est children cannot be made the subjects of 
pure instruction. They are at the mytholog- 
ical stage, and must develop a conscience. 
The pulpit cannot dispense information, since 
its office is to guide and to inspire. No 
church can fail where its membership is 
instructed and understands why it has come 
into being. We have a mission to the un- 
churched, who dwell in poverty of spirit 
or in an arid materialism. The advanced 
class gives the minister a chance to prove 
that ‘‘philosophical atheism is no longer pos- 
sible,’’ that, while the old conception of 
prayer is no longer tenable, because no one 
can believe to-day that God will shunt off 
the whole traffic of the universe on a side- 
track, in order to let our own little train go 
by, yet by prayer men may build a bridge 
between the soul and God. An instructed 
church will be immersed in divine commun- 


ion, in a consciousness of eternal Love. 


The Children’s Mission, 


The forty-ninth anniversary of the Chil- 
dren’s Mission to the Children of the Desti- 
tute was held on Wednesday afternoon, May 
25, at Arlington Street Church. Although 
the day was rainy and dismal, the house was 
well filled, showing that the interest in this 
work for suffering children is well sustained. 

After a short address by the president, Mr. 
William H. Baldwin, the reports of the 
treasurer and secretary were given. 

The treasurer reported the receipts from 
Sunday-schools and societies to be $2,781.41, 
of which amount $1,303.13 was the Easter 
offering, $639.95 from individual donations, 
$11,958.29 from income of the Permanent 
Fund, and $2,687.81 from legacies. The ex- 
penses of the mission for the year were 


$13, 382.39, and a balance of $991.17 remains 
in the treasury. 
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The secretary’s report stated that 261 chil- 
dren had been under the care of the mission 
during the year,—a larger number than that 
of the previous year; that 227 had been sent 
to places or returned to parents and friends, 
who by this aid had been enabled to pro- 
vide for them again; that 6 of the little ones 
had been legally adopted, and that 34 now 
remain in the Home and Annex. 

Interesting addresses were made by Rev. 
Richard W. Boynton of Roslindale, Rev. 
Henry T. Secrist, and Mrs. Clara B. Beatley 
of Roxbury, and Rev. Thomas R. Slicer of 
New York. 

The children of the mission were very 
attractive, and sung several pleasing songs. 
A pleasant variety in the occasion was sing- 
ing by the wonderful boy vocalist, Master 
Gerald Lambert, and instrumental music by 
Miss May Edna Murray and the Misses 
McLaughlin. 

A pleasant surprise to all was the presenta- 
tion of a beautiful portrait, elegantly 
framed, of Miss Frances S. Merrill, whose 
loving thought, spoken in her childhood, 
suggested the mission. The portrait was the 
gift of the teachers and scholars of the How- 
ard Sunday-school, with which Miss Merrill 
had been connected from a child. It was 
presented by Mrs. B. Ward Dix, who had 
been her playmate and dear friend, and who 
gave interesting stories of their early days. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


The annual meeting of the society was held 
at King’s Chapel, Monday, May 23, at 7.30 
P.M. Prayer was offered by Rey. Richard W. 
Boynton of Roslindale. Mr. Richard C. Hum- 
phreys, who presided in the absence of the 
president, Rev. George Herbert Hosmer, gave 
the address of welcome. He deplored the lack 
of active interest among our ministers and 
churches in the temperance movement, and 
prophesied that the time would come when not 
to have been an advocate of temperance would 
be as unpopular as not to have been an up- 
holder of the anti-slavery cause. A nominat- 
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ing committee, consisting of Rev. Christopher 
R. Eliot, Mr. Frank B. Thayer, and Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, was appointed, and later in the 
evening brought in the following list of officers, 
who were elected by the secretary’s depositing 
one ballot for the whole: president, Rev. 
Charles F. Dole of Jamaica Plain; vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys of Dorches- 
ter; secretary, Rev. Richard W. Boynton of 
Roslindale; treasurer, Mr. Frank B. Thayer of 
Boston; directors, Rev. George H. Hosmer, 
Neponset; Mrs. M. F. W. Homer, Belmont ; 
Rev. William C. Gannett, Rochester, N.Y.; 
Mrs. Abby C. Woude, Neponset; Rev. Will- 
iam W. Fenn, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Christopher 
R. Eliot, Boston; Rev. William G. Eliot, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Rev. Francis G. Peabody, D.D., 
Cambridge; William H. Baldwin, Boston; 
Charles H. Stearns, Brookline; Rev. Earl M. 
Wilbur, Portland, Ore.; Rev. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, Providence, R.I.; Rev. William L. 
Walsh, Brookfield; Mrs. Mary O. Stevens, Pea- 
body. Mr. Eliot, on behalf of the Nominating 
Committee, expressed sincere regret at the 
resignation of the president for two years past, 
Rev. George Herbert Hosmer. First as secre- 
tary and treasurer and recently as president, 
Mr. Hosmer had rendered faithful and self- 
sacrificing service to the society, the amount of 
which only those who had worked by his side 
could estimate. It was only a fitting recogni- 
tion of his services to make him a member of 
the board of directors. 

The annual report of the secretary was next 
read. It showed a distinct increase in the so- 
ciety’s activity during the year. Two matters 
of great importance had been before the ex- 
ecutive board for consideration, the first, the 
abuse of public confidence by the makers and 
vendors of proprietary medicines, some of 
which, purporting to contain no alcohol, were 
found on analysis to contain from 6 to 46 per 
cent.; and the second, the question whether 
the required temperance teaching in the public 
schools is productive of the good that was ex- 
pected of it. The secretary had sent a protest 
to the police commissioners of Boston against 
the location of saloons on the approaches to the 
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new Southern Union Station. During the last 
year over eleven thousand of the society’s pub- 
lications had been sent out, going to every 
State and Territory of the Union, including 
Alaska. Two important public meetings had 
been held, three new tracts printed and others 
planned, and new editions of old ones brought 
out as needed. The society has now about 
twenty-five publications on its list, all of which 
are of a high order of merit. A temperance 
Service prepared for use by our Sunday-schools 
in March was used by nearly one hundred 
schools. If the society can help the people in 
our Unitarian churches to realize and to oppose 
with intelligent energy the wrongs still done to 
mankind by intemperance, the larger part of 
its mission will have been fulfilled. The an- 
nual report of the treasurer, Mr. Frank B. 
Thayer, showed a balance on hand of $1,071.71, 
exclusive of the Richard Clap Weis Fund of 
$1,000 with accrued interest. 

The first address of the evening was made 
by Rev. Frederic A. Hinckley of Philadelphia. 
After reviewing the history of organized efforts 
for temperance, which began with the formation 
of a society in New York State in 1808, the 
speaker went on to emphasize two things that 
this century of temperance agitation has settled 
for us. The first of these concerns the personal 
habit regarding the use of intoxicants, which it 
is our duty to advocate and maintain. Here 
followed an earnest plea for the habit of total 
abstinence. Moderate use of liquor does not 
necessarily cause intemperance; but, if there 
were no such use, there would be no intem- 
perance. Where liquor is taken for medicinal 
purposes, it is not intended to be taken year in 
and year out. No prescription of any other 
drug would be so taken. In the moderate use 
of intoxicants by people of influence we find the 
bulwark of the liquor habit and the liquor 
traffic. No man has a moral right to be indif- 
ferent to the effect of what he does upon other 
people. A man who is singled out by the 
masses of the people as a leader exerts a wide 
example in this as in other directions. 

The second thing which the century teaches 
us concerns the method by which the correct 
personal habit is to be attained. A great power 
is found in the word “substitution.” The habit 
of using intoxtcating liquor is formed with a 
purpose in view,—to drown care or to seek 
pleasure. The drink habit feeds on the social 
instincts. How many substitutes can be offered 
young people for the social glass? A free, 
happy, sympathetic home is one. The reputable 
drama, music in its various forms, clubs at their 
best, especially those in which men and women 
meet together, are others. It is always a criti- 
cal time for young men when they are separated 
from the society of refined young women. We 
should encourage the higher pleasures, and so 
displace the lower. 

What shall be said of the bearing of this upon 
those less fortunate people who make up the 
ranks of abject poverty? It is one of the sad- 
dest of sad facts that the grog-shop offers to so 
many people the only means of drowning care 
and anxiety, of getting away from struggle and 
drudgery and despair, which they can possibly 
see. The opportunity for reputable pleasure 
rarely comes within reach of the disreputable 
classes. Let the quality of amusement be kept 
up and the prices be brought down. I become 
more and more impressed with the thought that 
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the use of intoxicating liquors is intended to 
supply a real need. Many a time, after being 
out speaking of some cold winter’s night, have 
I found comfort in a cup of beef tea purchased 
in some apothecary store. Suppose it were as 
easy for every tired and hungry man on our 
streets to get his hand upon a cup of beef tea 
as upon a mug of beer or a glass of whiskey ! 
Recognize a legitimate need: that is the point. 
Do not try to extinguish it, but furnish it with 
an innocent and healthy supply: that is what 
substitution means. “Touch not, taste not, 
handle not,”— this is safe, this is manly, this is 
exalting. Drive out unhealthy with healthy, 
deceptive with innocent, degrading with up- 
lifting, fleeting with lasting satisfactions,— this 
is practical, this is radical, this is humane. 

Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker of Troy, 
N.Y., the next speaker, had had the privilege 
of seeing Mr. Hinckley’s plan of substitution 
put into operation by a church in Boston, with 
the result that men who had formerly gone to 
the saloons came by preference into this warmed 
and lighted room, where food, hot drinks, and 
games were provided. The evil of intemperance 
is as old as the human race. It is less an evil 
now than at any previous period of history. It 
is to be met in the educational way. The edu- 
cational forces at work at the present time are 
chiefly three,— the home, the school, and the 
church. One great need of the home is the 
introduction of better and more hygienic cook- 
ing.. Bad cooking, by producing indigestion, 
often leads to the demand for stimulants. In 
regard to the schools, it is astonishing what an 
amount of information the children are receiv- 
ing from scientific temperance instruction. An 
army of children is coming forward who are 
solid for total abstinence. As to the influence 
of the Church, it is difficult to conceive how 
one can stand in a pulpit year after year, and 
be silent on this question. It is a cheapening 
of charity to put it to work to save the drunk- 
ard’s family from the natural consequences of 
his sin. It only enables the saloons to go on 
with their work. A public opinion is being 
created against this kind of giving, which is a 
move in the right direction. 

Rey. Frank A. Gilmore of Haverhill, who 
followed Mrs. Crooker, called attention to the 
book entitled “The Liquor Problem in its 
Legislative Aspects,” put forth under the super- 
vision of the committee of fifty. It contains 
the results of an examination by two experts 
into the liquor laws of Maine, Massachusetts, 
Iowa, North Carolina, and other States whose 
laws pertaining to liquor are characteristic. It 
is a very significant contribution to the litera- 
ture of temperance. Its conclusion that the 
prohibitory law in Maine is a failure, as shown 
by the presence of one hundred and eighty-two 
drinking-places in the city of Portland, and a 
regular system of fines which is equivalent to 
high license in other sections, is to be modified 
by the facts that the law has driven every 
brewery off the soil of the Pine Tree State, and 
that it has been the means of uplifting and 
sweetening the whole life of the small towns. 
The law could only be enforced in the cities by 
having public opinion behind it. Legislation 
alone can never be equal to solving the prob- 
lem. ; 

The work of temperance reform is in the 
hands of the churches. It must begin with the 
education of the children in the Sunday-schools. 
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The root of the whole matter is in the appetite 
of the man who drinks. There is a form of 
substitution that deals not in things, but in per- 
sons. The speaker here told of the successful 
efforts of a member of the Salvation Army to 
“fetch”? a man whom he found in the gutter, 
by taking him to his room, sitting by him until 
he awoke, and then persuading him to live a 
new life as a soldier in the Army. When the 
leaven of religion so enters a man’s life, he 
becomes a citizen of the kingdom of God. 

Rey. Francis G. Peabody, D.D., of Cam- 
bridge, the last speaker, brought a brief word 
of memory and of hope. Looking back upon a 
quarter of a century of temperance agitation, he 
was impressed by the enormous extension of 
interest in this theme which has come about in 
the minds of all sorts and conditions of men. 
Twenty years ago total abstinence was an 
eccentricity in a professional man. The most 
significant thing about the Committee of Fifty 
is its existence. That so large a number of 
men in the most important and _ responsible 
stations — men whose time simply could not be 
bought — should be willing to meet and con- 
sider matters only indirectly related to their own 
welfare, and should contribute largely of their 
own means to further their investigations, is 
most remarkable. But these men realize the 
economic and industrial relations of the prgb- 
lem. They realize what it means that, for 
instance, you can pay all the bills of a city like 
Boston with the amount paid in by those who 
drink. Among the workingmen as well, a 
most notable thing is the devotion of the wisest 

_ leaders in the cause of labor to the principle of 
total abstinence. A widely extended and for- 
cible movement in the same direction has arisen 
in Germany, caused by the complaint of the 
army journals that soldiers bred in the saloons 
have not the fibre and endurance necessary. 

We are coming out upon a new era of popu- 
lar interest in temperance. As in other world 
movements, the process is not one of filtering 
down so much as one of filtering up, so to speak. 
Only in these later days has it become part of 
the creed of the prosperous and fortunate classes. 
Religious people to-day are awakening with a 
great surprise to the scope of their task in its 
social relations. All through Unitarian history 
there has been alongside of the theological a 
philanthropic development that must not be 
overlooked. It is a satisfaction and a blessing 
to find one’s self allied to any communion that 
stands for social responsibility and a rational 
hope. The greatest words of Jesus apply here: 
“For their sakes I sanctify myself, that they 
also may be sanctified.” After the singing of a 
hymn and the benediction by Dr. Peabody the 
meeting dispersed. 

RicHARD W. BoyNnToN, Secretary. 


Meadville Alumni Association. 


The annual meeting was held at the Hotel 
Bellevue in Boston on Wednesday after- 
noon, May 25, with forty-five members in 
attendance, President Rush R. Shippen pre- 
siding. After the usual dinner the reports 
of the secretary and treasurer were presented, 
followed by obituary notices of deceased 
members, including Abel Maynard Rice, 
James Barnes Morrison, Stephen H. Camp, 
Trowbridge B. Forbush, and H. Tambs Lyche. 
Prof. Francis A. Christie of the Meadville 
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School gave an appreciative address upon the 
life and character of the late Prof. George 
R. Freeman, whose recent death is a serious 
loss to the board of instruction, and sin- 
cerely mourned by the faculty and the stu- 
dents. A series of resolutions was then pre- 
sented by Rev. F. J. Gauld, expressing the 
high regard in which Prof. Freeman was 
held by his pupils as a scholar, a teacher, 
and a man, and the great loss sustained by 
the institution and the cause of accurate and 
noble scholarship by his death. These were 
unanimously adopted, and ordered to be en- 
tered upon the records and a copy sent to 
Mrs. Freeman at Meadville. The secretary 
was also instructed to express the sympathy 
of the alumni to the families of other de- 
ceased members. The Nominating Commit- 
tee then reported a list of officers for the 
ensuing year, consisting of the following 
persons, namely: president, C. A. Staples; 
vice-presidents, Jenkin Ll. Jones and Daniel 
W. Morehouse; secretary and _ treasurer, 
William S. Jones; directors, A. F. Bailey, 
John H. Applebee, and James C. Duncan. 

Rev. E. A. Horton advocated the building 
of a gymnasium at Meadville for the use of 
the school, and in an earnest address showed 
the urgent need of its speedy accomplish- 
ment. He moved that a committee of seven 
persons known to be interested in this object, 
partly of the alumni and partly of others, be 
appointed to take it in hand, and secure the 
necessary funds as soon as possible. The 
motion was adopted unanimously, and the 
committee chosen. Rev. Frederic Gill re- 
ported that the ladies of the Alliance of his 
society had already sent $50 to Meadville for 
the gymnasium, the first donation received 
for that’purpose. Three addresses from dif- 
ferent members upon the work of the ministry 
and the present needs of school followed. 
Rey. Cyrus A. Roys spoke upon his twenty 
years’ experience as a preacher and minister 
of religion. Rey. F. Gill emphasized the 
necessity of preaching a higher gospel than 
a mere ethical philosophy, drawing inspira- 
tion, hope, and strength from the Infinite 
Wisdom and Goodness open to all. Rev. 
W. S. Jones spoke of the condition and need 
of the school, showing that, though much 
had been done for strengthening its course 
of study, room for improvement still re- 
mained. The meéeting was pervaded by a 
spirit of unity and hopefulness, and gave 
promise of a bright future for the Meadville 
Theological School. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


SECOND ANNUAL MEETING. 


Promptly at three o’clock on Wednesday, 
May 25, the Young People’s Religious 
Union was called to order in the Second 
Church Chapel, for its second annual meet- 
ing, by the president, Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness. The delegates and friends completely 
filled the cosey room, and the anniversary 
umbrella had much trouble to bestow itstlf. 
The session closed at 5.30, with not a drag- 
ging moment. 

The president announced the following 
committees: Credentials, Rev. B. R. Bulke- 
ley, Beverly, Mr. Brown, Dorchester, Rev. 
M. O. Simons, Billerica, Miss Louise 
Schadee, Florence, Miss Beatrice Hautelle, 
Washington, D.C. ; Resolutions, Rev. B. F. 
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McDaniel, Newton, Mr. H. H. Bentiett, 
Salem, Mr. William H. Eddy, Providence; 
Ballots, Rev. A. P. Reccord, Cambridge, 
Mr. Henry Marshall, Medfield, Rev. W. R. 
Hunt, Ellsworth, Me., Rev. E. J. Prescott, 
Salem, Rev. William M. Brundage, Albany, 
Mr. Willis R. Fisher, Boston. 

After the opening hymn, ‘‘God’s Trum- 
pet,’’ led by Rev. E. R. Shippen, Miss 
Morisén, organist, came the reading of the 
annual report by the national secretary, Miss 
Kmma R. Ross. This report is in print; and 
copies will be sent to all unions, and to any 
others applying, so that only a brief abstract 
need be here given. One hundred and ten 
unions are enrolled,—a gain of twenty-one in 
the last year. Others are working on our 
lines, there being one in Sheffield, Eng. 
There are between three and four thousand 
members, the largest unions having one hun- 
dred or more members, the average attend- 
ance thirty or thirty-five. Work has grown, 
so that the central office needs the whole time 
of the secretary, who is supposed to give but 
one-half of each day to the office. Allusion 
was made to the important meetings at The 
Weirs, Isles of Shoals, Saratoga Conference, 
the union rallies with the Universalists in 
Boston, the many neighborhood and _ local 
gatherings which have done much to arouse 
enthusiasm. Many encouragements were 
noted, and some special discouragements, 
the apparent indifference among many persons 
in the denomination to the importance of the 
Union, the crowded school. life of many 
members, the inadequate financial support 
preventing the carrying out of much impor- 
tant work. 

Then came the report of the treasurer, Rev. 
A. P. Reccord :— 


’ 
TREASURER’S REPORT, 


1897. Dr. 
May 27. To cash on hand............ e+e $27.99 
1898. 
May 23. To amount received on the fol- 
lowing accounts : 
Fees from 88 unions.......-+ +++ $366.84 
. R. Ross, office sales.... 114:16 
Collections at rallies, etc 81.67 
Connecticut Valley Conference.. 25.00 
New Hampshire Conference.... 10,00 
One-half proceeds Union Rally, 
Way 2G, 5OG7incce cess sine viens os II.03 
Individual contributions........ 2.00 {610.70 
$638.69 
Cr. 
May 23. By amount paid on the following 
accounts: 
E. R. Ross, salary secretary .... $280.00 
E. R. Ross, office expenses..... 614 
E. R. Ross, expenses at confer- 
ENCE aeatens secon se sislocis otis ve 12.00 
Christian Register, advertising. 4.20 
Printing 
J. Allen Crosby..... er eatsieee 88.75 
Geor Ele Bilis aiecciecseivescsres 57.00 
South End Industrial School 7.75 
Waid. Best-& Co, .0.0:<0-<:000 17.50 
Thomas Van Ness, express --.-+ 1.50 
“One-half deficit of Union Rally, 
Jang 2t, 1808. .0000 veterrcceens 9.13 $538.97 
By balance, cash on hand......--. 99.72 
$638.69 
° A. P. Reccorp, Treasurer. 


Nominations for officers were then made 
from the floor, and placed on the blackboard. 

The names of Rev. J. T. Sunderland, 
E. J. Prescott, Rev. E. R. Shippen, Rev. 
E. A. Horton, Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, and 
Mr. Roland W. Boyden of Beverly were pre- 
sented by Rev. Alfred Free, Rev. J. S. C. 
Wicks, Rev. B. F. McDaniel, Mr. H. H. 
Bennett, Rev. W. H. Ramsay, in order. 
Messrs. Shippen and Prescott withdrew, de- 
siring to serve as privates. 

For vice-president the nominations were 
Rev. A. P. Reccord and Mr. W. S. Nichols, 
Danvers. 

Rev. D. M. Wilson, Brooklyn, nominated 
Miss Emma R. Ross for secretary. 

Two nominations were made for treasurer: 
Mr. A. P. Pousland of#Salem, by Rev. 
Alfred Manchester; Mr. J. Allen Crosby, 
Boston, by Rev. E. J. Prescott. 

The list for directors included: Rev. Will- 
iam M. Brundage; Rev. Thomas Van Ness; 
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Miss Annie Prentiss, Northampton; Miss 
Annabel Warren, Exeter, N.H.; Miss Alice 
Clement, Newton; Mrs. Sarah A. Kenney, 
ae Mr. Brundage retiring in favor of this 
ast. 

““O Star of Truth!’’ was then sung, fol- 
lowed by the reading of six district reports : 
Northern New England, read by Miss Grace 
Hubbard of Concord, N.H.; Eastern Massa- 
chusetts, by Mr. Harry H. Bennett, Salem ; 
Southern New England, Miss Mary L. Lam- 
prey, North Easton, Mass. ; Central Massa- 
chusetts, prepared by Mr. Thoreau Cronyn, 
Bernardston, read by Miss Rebecca Homer, 
Boston; ‘‘The Great West,’’ by Miss Helen 
M. Sawyer; Boston District, Miss Alice C. 
Nichols, Dorchester. These reports are so 
admirable they will be given more in detail 
in later issues of the Register. 

An animated discussion took place on Our 
Guidon, a little paper gotten out by the na- 
tional officers, and containing much food for 
thought for the members and all who wish to 
know for what the Union stands. Rev. 
W. H. Ramsay thought the monthly publica- 
tion of Our Guidon would be a most impor- 
tant work, and said, if it was determined to 
do this, he would turn over to it the Church 
Lixchange, the Maine organ, and its subscrip- 
tion list. ‘ Rev. E. R. Shippen objected to 
the multiplying of periodicals, and thought 
it a step in the right direction when the 
Register absorbed the Unitarian,—thought we 
should ask for a full page in the Register, 
and this weekly would be better than a small 
monthly. : 

The Hymnal was considered. Mr. Free 
said the book was criticised as lacking dig- 
nity, having Moody and Sankey hymns; 
would like a larger book, with music as well 
as words. Rev. R. E. Birks, Bernardston, 
thought we should have tunes people could 
sing; and, as we had improved the theology, 
he thought we might use the tunes. Mr. 
Shippen said we should improve not only 
upon the theology, but the music. We aim 
for the best things, and should give the best 
standards in music. Mr. Manchester thought 
we might soon be able to ask Mr. Shippen 
to publish such a book as he indicated. If 
the ground is thoroughly gone over, $1,000 
could easily be raised; that is, by a syste- 
matic canvass, not the way in which the 
American Unitarian Association collections 
are taken up. Begin the first of the year, 
and send the subscriptions into the central 
office, so they can know*what work to plan for 


Business Notices. 


=———— 


The celebrated Poland Spring House, South Poland 
Me., is now open for the reception of guests; and already 
the list of patrons of that model establishment for the 
current year is nearly full. Many of last year’s guests re- 
engaged their suites before the close of the season; and, if 
the experiences of 1897 are repeated, there will be sorrow 
and heart-burnings among late comers, who are unable to 
obtain accommodations. The facilities for reaching this 
noted resort are much better than ever before; and it still 
holds its well-earned reputation among people who have 
dwelt in the best hotels in the world, as second to none. 
All information: may be had at the Boston office, the Po- 
land Spring Water Depot, 175 Devonshire, where applica- 
tions for rooms and suites may bé entered. 


Wedding Gifts.— The skill in giving bridal gifts is in 
selecting something that is useful a§ well as ornamental. 
Formerly jewels and silver were the things given by the 
royal personages ; but, as the fashion has grown, it has 
broadened out into pictures, books, clocks, cut glassware, 
fine china, vases, bric-a-brac, pieces of fine furniture, rugs ; 
in brief, handsome things, that are not only useful, but 
ornamental as well,—that do not require being put in a 
burglar-proof safe, The fascinating array of choice pieces 
assembled at Jones, McDuffee & Stratton’s, which their 
buyers have gleaned in Europe, are.a revelation to con- 
poisseurs in fine ceramics; and, since American cut glass 
equals, if not surpasses, the Baccarat of France, they have 
a large and attractive selection of the home product. 
Their art pottery rooms on Franklin Street are worthy of 
a visit. Probably no house in this line in this country has 
a more costly and comprehensive exhibit at this time. 
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f Building a Home.—Building a house, particularly 
if designed for one’s home, is one of our most interesting 
experiences, as upon its proper arrangement and equip- 
ment depends so much of the family comfort and pleasure. 
One of the most important items, and one to which often 
not enough attention is given, is the subject of heating. 
Hot air, hot water, and steam have come to be the three 
methods almost universally used; and of these experience 
teaches us that a combination of hot air and hot water 
furnishes the most desirable sort of heating. An objection 
to steam for residences is that it is exceedingly difficult to 
manage in moderate weather; but, with a combination of 
hot air and hot water, one can successfully cope with 
every degree of weather, and, if there happens to be a 
room in the house difficult of heating, it can be effectively 
reached by the hot-water part of the system. The Weir 
Stove Company of Taunton, Mass., manufacturers of the 
well-known Glenwood Ranges, will take pleasure in 
sending free, to any address, their literature upon the 
subject of hot-air and hot-water heating and, of much 
importance, their Glenwood Ranges.— The Independent, 
New York. 


Oriental Luxury.—There is no possible question 
about the comfort of an India Swinging Seat. They were 
first introduced here last season, and the demand for them 
was immediate and extensive. This year they are brought 
out in two styles. The headquarters for these India 
swinging seats is at the Paine furniture warerooms on 
Canal Street. There is a description and picture of such 
a seat in another column of this paper. 
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Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. S. B. Flagg is Grafton, 
Mass. 


Marriages. 


In Minneapolis, Minn., 17th inst., by Rev. George 
Herbert Hosmer, H. Willett Ankeny and Josephene 
Hosmer, daughter of Dr. James K. Hosmer. 


Deaths. 


At Winslow, Ariz., Rev. J. Frederic Dutton, recently 
minister at Redlands, Cal. 

At Quincy, 31st ult., Max Lovell, only child of Rev. 
and Mrs. E. C. Butler, 22 yrs. 4 mos. 
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JO LET, FOR JULY AND AUGUST, 


A convenient, furnished house in sight of the sea, 
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Bay. Thirty minutes from Boston Common. , Good 
neighbors, pleasant walks and drives, electric cars into all 
the suburbs, as well as to the city. An excellent chance 
for people from the interior to get a breath of salt air and 
to see Boston and its Library and Art Museum, in the 
peace and quiet of the summer vacation. Terms moderate 
to the right persons. References required. Apply to 
R. H. B., 65 Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 
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the year. Dr. F. S. Piper of Lexington 
wished a closer connection between headquar- 
ters and the Branches, after the style of the 
Masonic and other orders. Mr. McDaniel 
favored enlarging the present Hymnal with a 
few more hymns and services, to vary the use 
of the books already in use. Regarding the 
paper, he would consult the Register to see if 
they would give more space, if additional 
subscriptions were pledged. Rev. W. C. 
Green wished some one to be sent out to 
start new unions where there was not much 
interest. Some one said ministers ought to 
be alive enough to do this themselves. Mr. 
Walkley thought we had amalgamated enough, 
and moved that a committee be appointed to 
consider the advisability of publishing a 
paper of our own. After discussion the 
motion was carried with an amendment pro- 
viding for conference with the Women’s Alli- 
ance, which a gentleman, whose name was 
not learned, said was planning for a monthly 
bulletin of its work. Miss Lamprey said, 
as far as could be judged from the reports 
from unions, the Alliance was not particu- 
larly interested in the Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union. 

The president afterward appointed Rev. 
A. P. Reccord, Rev. J. T. Sunderland, and 
Rev. E. A. Horton a Committee on Our 
Guidon and Conference. ‘‘The Living 
Word’’ was here sung. 

The Committee on Credentials reported fifty- 
six societies represented by ninety delegates. 

During the discussion the ballots of the 
delegates had been collected and counted. 
The Committee on Ballots, through Rev. 
E. J. Prescott, reported the results of the 
election as follows: president, Mr. Roland 
W. Boyden of Beverly, Mass. ; vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. W. S. Nichols, Danvers, Mass. ; 
secretary, Miss Emma R. Ross, Boston; 
treasurer, Mr. J. Allen Crosby, Boston. Di- 
rectors: Rev. Thomas Van Ness; Mrs. Sarah 
A. Kenney, Troy, N.Y.; Miss Annie Pren- 
tiss, Northampton, Mass. 


NOTES. 


The delegates are receiving much praise 
for their fine appearance, excellent reports, 
and thorough interest. The meeting was 
bright and snappy. 

The decorations of the national colors in 
chapel and church were admirable, but we 
did long for some handsome silk banners 
instead of our pasteboard mottoes. 

The Groton Alliance paid the expenses of 
the union delegates, and the Florence church 
did the same for their representatives. Next 
year we hope for many such instances of cor- 
dial good will. 

The sketch of a badge shown the delegates 
will be supplied at fifty cents each. Will 
the delegates please get pledges for these, 
and send in to the national secretary. They 
will not be made unless a good number are 
desired. 

Our Guidon was a great success. Copies 
of this and the sermons donated by Rev. 
J. T. Sunderland, Rey. Minot J. Savage, 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, and other matters of in- 
terest, are to be sent each union. 

The report of the evening meeting, summa- 
ries of the district reports, and much other 
material will appear in the Register of June 
2 and 9g. 


Memorial for Gladstone. 


A memorial service in honor of Gladstone 
was held last Saturday in King’s Chapel, 
with many present. The exercises were 
opened by Rev. Howard N. Brown, pastor of 
the church, with appropriate Scripture read- 
ings, and followed by Bishop Lawrence, who 
prayed that England and America might 
strive together to insure God’s peace and 
good will to all men on earth. Mayor 
Quincy presided; and, before introducing the 
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speakers, he recognized the truth that Amer- 
ica as well as England shares in the work 
for the advancement of liberal ideas for 
which Gladstone stood, and that it also 
shares in the sorrow for his death and the 
honor to his memory. 

Dr. E. E. Hale recalled the noble services 
by which Gladstone had laid the world under 
obligation to him, rejoicing that on the day 
of his funeral we go back to remembrances 
of his duty well done rather than of his elo- 
quence or brilliancy. 

Rey. Reuen Thomas dwelt on his unself- 
ishness and deep religious sincerity, believ- 
ing that his name will grow even brighter as 


his work is better understood. 

Hon. Samuel B. Capen compared Lincoln 
and Gladstone, and then emphasized the way 
in which each represented the conscience of 
his nation, and carried his private convic- 
tions into his public life. 

Rev. George A. Gordon set forth concisely 
the salient traits in Mr. Gladstone’s life, 
private and public, dwelling, in great meas- 
ure, on the purity of his character. 

The service was concluded by the singing 
of a hymn. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Association of Ministers in and about 
Cambridge: Meeting on Monday, June 6, 
with Rev. B. F. McDaniel, in Newton Cen- 
tre, at one o’clock. Subject of essay, ‘‘The 
Point of View.’’ Train leaves Boston at 
12.20. Also Newton Boulevard electric cars 
from Park Street Subway, every fifteen min- 
utes. Hilary Bygrave, Scribe. 


Boston.—Ministers’ Monday Club, June 
6, 10.30 A.M. : Rev. Henry Powers will pre- 
side. Mrs. Margaret Magennis will give the 
address, on ‘‘A Newspaper Woman’s Experi- 
ence in Ireland.’’ 


Boston Common Services: For the fourth 
season the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches 
resumes the popular open-air services on 
Boston Common. Last year encouragement 
was found in the fact that the attendance 
averaged higher in numbers and interest than 
previous summers. ‘The characteristics of this 
peculiar free service have by this time be- 
come well known to our readers and the pub- 
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lic at large. The assemblies really represent 
a more varied collection of humanity than 
most of the church congregations. The time 
is from five to six o’clock each Sunday after- 
noon. Congregational singing, led by cor- 
netist, hymn leaflets distributed to the peo- 
ple. Two speakers are always secured. The 
location is on the Charles Street Mall, ninth 
tree north of the tile walk, opposite the cen- 
tral entrance of the Public Garden. The 
speakers for June 5 will be Rev. James De 
Normandie and Rev. Albert Walkley. A 
welcome is extended to everybody. 


At the Sunday School Union, May 16, the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: president, Mr. Dudley J. Child of 
Boston; vice-president, Mr. Julius H. Tuttle 
of Dedham; treasurer, Mr. Frank A. Drew 
of West Roxbury; secretary, Miss Alice L. 
Higgins of Longwood; directors, Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Horton of Boston, Miss Marion 
Fessenden of Cambridge, Miss Alice C. 
Breck of Milton, Mrs. Marita M. Burdett of 
Roxbury, and Mr. Fred. R. Hill of Hyde 
Park. The subject of the evening, ‘‘ Definite 
Views in Religion,’’ was presented by Rev. 
Messrs. James De Normandie and John W. 
Day. Mr. De Normandie commenced _ by 
saying a definite view is not an unchangeable 
one, and the clearly defined view of to-day 
is a good thing, if it is willing to give place 
to the higher spiritual truth of to-morrow. 
The existence of God is considered often 
a puzzling question to teach children; but it 
is not a subject for argument, rather show 
them the revelations of God. When telling 
the children of Jesus, trace his spiritual 
growth in the limits of humanity, make 
them feel that all natures are essentially one, 
with different degrees of development. The 
difficulty is now left in teaching the Bible: 
science has been working for us. Inspira- 
tion, differing in different souls and ages, is 
always the one inspiration of the one living 
God. Miracles, to the Hebrew people, were 
violations of the law of nature; and, inci- 
dent with their view of God and the uni- 
verse, with our increased spiritual light, that 
sort of miracle ceases. Our Unitarianism 
came because it was inevitable: others follow 
us because they must, and stand where we 
stood. Rev. Mr. Day first considered the 
relation of the definite to the vague, and 
reminded the teachers that the definite view 
alone would tend to narrowing of opinion and 


Do You Know 


What Some Prominent 


American Women say of the 


Miss Frances E. Willard said, “I shall al- 
ways say and do all I can for the beautiful 
home at the Sanatorium.” 


Miss Clara Barton, of the Red Cross, says: 
“Use my name for anything which can serve 
the interests of the Sanatorium. Do I not owe 
it all Iam?” 


Mrs. Margaret Bottome, president of the 
King’s Daughters, says: “The Jackson Sana- 
torium suggests to me the thought of rest, 
peace, and recreation. I have never been theré 
as an invalid, only for repairs when I have 
talked my throat tired. I have profited by the 


GREAT 
JACKSON 
SANATORIUM 


At Dansville, N.Y. 


delicious baths and airs of health that the dear 
Nome affords. They find the bright side of 
you there; and, if you haven’t any bright side,- 
they will create it, if any one can. I am for the 
Sanatorium whenever I am so fortunate as to 
be able to come.” 


‘Josiah Allen’s Wife,’? Marietta Holley 
writes: “If I were to be very sick, that would 
be of all places the one where I would go. To 
dwell in one of their little cottages, and have 
the quiet of home, with all the benign system 
of care and pleasant society, seems to me to be 
the very paradise of sick people.” 


A beautiful illustrated pamphlet of the JACKSON SANATORIUM sent 
Dr. KATE J. JACKSON, Dansville, N.Y. 


on application. Address 
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dogmatism. They must remember the im- 
possibility of exhausting truth or the expres- 
sion of the aspirations of the spirit. The 
larger field of sentiment and imagination 
must always be near. The Unitarian should 
know his ground, and he is oftenest called to 
defend it. There are two divisions, —funda- 
mental agreements and differences: the com- 
mon ground should be more emphasized than 
is often done. Turn the children to the 
sources of Christianity, —to the Bible: the 
best texts of Unitarianism are still the say- 
ings and stories of Jesus. - Trust to the in- 
sight of the children. They are incompletely 
grown, not incompletely made. Encourage 
their individual judgment. We must teach 
from our experience and deep conviction, not 
fixed ideas,—they lead to insanity,— but 
living, growing ideas, as we test them in 
our own lives. And always must we remem- 
ber the law of apperception, and transpose 
our thinking into the key in which the child 
thinks. Discussion and _ discrimination 
should be fostered, and the aim remembered, 
—to lead out the minds of the children into 
self-realization. After kindly greeting and 
encouragement from Dr. Ames the meeting 
adjourned. 


Bernardston, Mass.—There are not many 
country churches which work more energetically 
in so many good ways as the society at Ber- 
nardston. The Ladies’ Social Circle had its 
fifty-second annual meeting recently, and re- 
ported having raised over $360 during the past 
year for religious purposes. On May 3 a suc- 
cessful May Festival was held in the town hall 
under its auspices. The little boys and _ girls 
who were the principal performers round the 
May pole and in Schneider’s Band and a patri- 
otic tableau showed careful training. There 
was a large audience, and all were delighted. 
On Sunday, May 1, the Deerfield young people 
and Mr. Solley united with ours, conducting 
our evening service. There were over one hun- 
dred and twenty present at the meeting. The 
following Sunday fifty of the Bernardston Fra- 
ternity went to Northfield, and held a pleasant 
service there, and had a friendly reception by Mr. 
Piper and his people. On May 14 there was a 
rally here of Young People’s Societies from 
Deerfield, Northfield, Turner’s Falls, Brattle- 
boro, and Orange, which mustered about sev- 
enty delegates; and, together with an equal 
number of our Young People, a very helpful 
convention was held, and useful and interesting 
papers were read and discussed. The hearty 
thanks of the visitors were given the Bernard- 
ston friends for their hospitality, and the next 
meeting is to be held at Brattleboro in Sep- 
tember. 


Chicago, Ill.—The report of Unity Church 
Industrial School and Elm Street Settlement 
shows that the long-established departments 
of the school have had an increased attend- 
ance, and have been efficiently managed. 
The nursery has cared for and fed 5,145 in- 
fants during the year. The kindergarten was 
larger than ever before, and this year opens 
with still more in attendance. The number 
enrolled is 75, and the average attendance is 
60. Miss McCloughry, the director, has five 
assistants. She makes her home at the 
school, visits the families to which the chil- 
dren belong, and endeavors to keep in touch 
with their daily lives. Sewing and cooking 
have been taught as usual, and the Mothers’ 
Club is a well-established and most valuable 
feature of the school. There have been suc- 
cessful classes in sloyd and in dancing; 
while an athletic club, a civic club, a class 
in drilling, and other classes and clubs have 
filled the school-rooms nearly every evening. 
A circulating library is open twice a week. 


Chickamauga Park, Tenn.—In the camp} 
New Hampshire Regiment, | 
Chaplain Frank L. Phalen spoke on ‘‘The}| 
His discourse had to do} 


of the First 


Soldier’s Life.’’ se had — 
with the temptations of camp life in time of 
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war, the soldier’s opportunities and his re- 
wards. He counselled the men to be for- 
bearing and obedient. There have been 
complaints, he said, incidentally, on account 
of scarcity of good water. Then he reminded 
the men that thirty-five years ago their 
fathers drank mud and blood from a pond out 
of the camp, and were grateful. 


Lincoln, Mass.—Services will be resumed 
in the Unitarian church June 5, when Rev. 
John Cuckson will preach. He will be fol- 
lowed during the summer by Rev. Messrs. 
Van Ness, De Normandie, Leavitt, Reccord, 
Macdonald, Hornbrooke, and others. 


Montclair, N.J.—Unity Church has re- 
cently held well-attended services under the 
following ministrations: May 15, Rev. T. R. 
Slicer; May Rev. F. A. Hinckley; May 
29, Rev. J. C. Adams. On June 5 Rev. 
A. H. Grant of Newburg is expected to 
preach. The Women’s Alliance held its 
monthly meetings on May 5, and listened to 
an interesting paper by Mrs. John W. Chad- 
wick, on ‘‘Literature for the Young.’’ On 
May 7 there was held in Unity Hall, for the 
benefit of the Alliance, a delightful musi- 
cale, with soloists from New York and 
Montclair. It was a great success, both from 
social and pecuniary points of view. Unity 
Sunday-school has been entirely self-support- 
ing from the first, and has worked out all 
its own problems, including its own printed 
service, without the aid of a pastor. 
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San Francisco, Cal.—The Second Parish 
made but slight report for itself at the recent 
conference, but its gracious hospitality spoke 
clearly for its inner harmony. A generous 
luncheon was served daily to all visitors, 
and the hands of the pastor were strengthened 
in all possible ways in welcoming and enter- 
taining the guests. Rev. A. J. Wells is the 
hardest worked man in the conference, preach- 
ing twice on Sundays, and superintending his 
own Sunday-school; and the wholesome con- 
dition of his church indicates the quality of 
these services. In addition to these duties, 
he made the conference arrangements his un- 
remitting task for weeks; and the success of 
the session is due in no small measure to his 
careful attention. 


St. John, N.B.—A correspondent writes: 
‘Recent visitors from St. John speak of the 
good work being done in the Unitarian 
church there by Rev. S. M. Hunter. Al- 
though it is hard in an old, conservative 
place for liberalism to flourish, Mr. Hunter 
is universally liked, and the church is gain- 
ing in vigor. ”’ 


The Maine Conference.— The thirty- 
fourth annual session will be held at the 
Second Parish Church in Saco, Me., June 
7, 8, 9. The sermon on Tuesday evening 
will be preached by Rev. S. A. Eliot. 
There will be three short addresses Wednes- 
day morning, as follows: ‘‘Our Sunday- 
schools,’’ by Rev. Walter Reid Hunt; ‘‘Our 
Alliances,’’ by Mrs. Sarah F. Hamilton; 
‘¢Our Denomination,’’ by Rev. S. A. Eliot. 
Wednesday afternoon Rev. T. E. St. John 
will give an address on ‘‘ Positive Principles 
in the Unitarian Faith,’’ followed by discus- 
sion. On Wednesday evening there will be 
four short addresses: opening address by the 
president, Hon. J. W. Symonds; ‘‘The 
Church as a School of Devotion,’’ Mrs. 
Marcia B. Jordan; ‘‘Women in the Church, ’’ 
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Mrs. Judith Andrews; ‘‘Reciprocity between 
Church and Community,’’ Rev. Jo 1D; Oz 
Powers. On Thursday Rev. W. H. Ramsay 
will speak on ‘‘What is a Successful 
Church?’’ and Mrs. E. P. H. Estes on 
‘*Responsibility. ’’ 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1897-98. 


SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘“ Messiah Pulpit’? 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1. What shall we do with the Coming Year? 
2. The Cost of our Freedom and our Duty 
to maintain it. 
3. The Atrophy of Faculties and Powers 
through Disuse. 
4. Noblesse Oblige; or, The Responsibility 
of Intelligence, Power, and Wealth. 
5. The Ideal New York. 
6. The Lesson of an Autumn Leaf. 
7%. Death and After. 
12. The Unitarian Story of Jesus. 
13. Some Ways of Looking Back: A Sermon 
of the Old Year. 
14. The Primal Love of God. (By Rev. Robert 
Collyer.) 
19. As a Weaned Child. 
yer.) 
Stand on thy Feet. 
yer.) 
The Fore-elders of 
Collyer.) 
2%. Civilization and War. 
28. If we are ILnmortal. 
29. Real and Spurious Patriotism. 


(By Rev. Robert Coll- 
23. (By Rev. Robert Coll- 


26. Hope. (By Rev. Robert 


Series on “Our Unitarian Gospel.’’ 


8. I. Unitarianism. 
9. II. “What do you give in Place of what 
you take away?’ 
10. Ill. Are there Any Creeds which it is 


Wicked for us to question? 
IV. Why have Unitarians No Creed ? 
V. The Real Significance of the Present 
Religious Discussion. 
Doubt and Faith — both Holy. 
17%. VII. Is Life a Probation ended by Death? 
VIII. Sin and Atonement. 
IX. Prayer and Communion with God. 
X. The Worship of God. 
XI. Morality Natural, not Statutory. 
XII. Reward and Punishment. 
XIII. Things which Doubt cannot destroy 
XIV. Evolution loses Nothing of Value 
to Man. 
XV. Why are not all Educated People 
Unitarians ? 

XVI. Where is the Evangelical Church? 
33. In what Spirit shall we carry on the War? 
34. Is God Afar off or Near? 

35. Water turned into Wine. 


31. 


32. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St., Boston. 


104 Kast 20th Street, New York. 


SAPOLIO 


LIKE A GOOD TEMPER SHEDS A 
BRIGHTNESS EVERYWHERE. 
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Pleasantrics. 


Teacher: ‘What is the plural of ‘child’?”’ 
Boy (promptly) : ‘‘ ‘Twins.’ ”’ ‘ 


Teacher: ‘‘What advantage had the old 
Greeks over us, Hans?’’. Hans (drawing a 
long breath): ‘‘They did not have to learn 
Greek.’’ 


Teacher (to class) : ‘‘In this stanza, what 
is meant by the line, ‘The shades of night 
were falling fast’?’’ Bright Scholar: ‘‘The 
people were pulling down the blinds. ’’ 


Brown: ‘‘That’s a handsome umbrella 
you’ve got there, Robinson.’’ ‘‘Yes, 
Brown.’’ ‘‘About what does it cost to carry 


an umbrella like that?’’ Robinson: ‘‘Eter- 


nal vigilance. ’’ 


‘‘Longevity! I should say longevity did 
run in the family,’’ said Mrs. Spriggins. 
‘*Why, John was six foot two, Bill was six 
foot four, and George, he had more longev- 
ity than any man I ever see. He was six 
foot seven, if he was a foot!’’—/arfer’s 
Bazar. 


Bishop Blank of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church does not believe in gentle preaching 
to rich sinners. He says there are some pas- 
tors who go at it in this style, ‘‘ Brethren, 
you must repent, as it were, and be con- 
verted in a measure, or you will be damned 
to some extent. ’’ 


A Syllabic Slip.—Dr. Carpenter was noted 
for the quickness of his wit, and it was a 
common saying in the town in which he 
lived that he always had an answer ready 
when it was required. He was once intro- 
duced as ‘‘Dr. Carter.’’ Immediately his 
friend saw his error, and corrected himself. 
‘*Never mind,’’ said the doctor: ‘‘it’s only 
a slip of the pen.’’ 


Village Parson (entering country editor’s 
office) : ‘‘ You promised to publish that ser- 
mon [ sent you on Monday, but I do not find 
it in the latest issue of your paper.’’ Edi- 
tor: ‘‘I sent it up. It surely went in. What 
was the name of it?’’ Parson: ‘‘ ‘Feed my 
Lambs.’’’ Editor (after searching through 
the paper): ‘‘Ah— yes—um—here it is. 
You see, we’ve got a new foreman; and he 
put it under the head of ‘Agricultural Notes,’ 
as ‘Hints on the Care of Sheep.’ ’’ 


An Apt Proverb. 


Baron Pollock was blessed with a keen 
sense of humor, and was ever quick to see 
a funny situation and to make the most of 
it. Trying one day a tramway accident case, 
the car conductor was called to prove what he 
was doing when the cause of action arose. 
Only one passenger was inside the vehicle at 
the psychological moment; and, while col- 
lecting his fare, the smash occurred. This 
operation occupied only a second, according 
to the veracious ‘‘Fares, please!’’ as he 
‘*simply rushed into the car, took the fare, 
and came out again.’’ 


He was asked, on 
cross-examination, if he could, therefore, 
collect sixty fares in one minute. ‘‘No, 


Le) 


sir,’’ returned the badgered man; ‘‘nor could 
an angel!’’ Baron Pollock rose to the occa- 
sion, and in his oracular manner delivered 


himself gravely thus: ‘‘I do not think that, 
for the purposes of this case, we can go 
beyond ordinary mortals. The more so, in- 
deed, as we know that ‘fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread’ !’’— Westminster Gazette. 
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Bread and cake raised with Royal 
are wholesome when hot. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 


ss 


OMMENDED 
AND SOLD BY 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 


TREMONT BUILDING, 

Cor. Tremont & Beacon Sts. 
COPLEY SQUARE, .. 
CENTRAL WHARF, . 


COOLIDGE’S CORNER, BROOKLINE. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


$26,939,135.99 
24,811,707.55 


\ - +. BOSTON. 


».. » $2,747,428.44 
‘awment policies issued. 

as are paid upon all policies. 
p en us sage are 
1 which the insured is 
entitled by the M 


_ Pamphlets, rates, and val 
tion to the Company’s Office 


BENJ. F, STEVENS, Presic & 
ALFRED D. FOSTE: $ 
S. F. TRULLAS 
WM. B 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
TO LET IN READING, MASS, 


A nine-room house, with bath and modern conveniences. 
On line of electric cars, Eight minutes’ walk from station 
on Boston & Maine R.R. Churches, school, and post- 
office within 5 minutes’ walk. Eleven miles from Boston. 
Apply to Mrs. F. F. Brown, 6 Lowell Street, Reading. 


ge sent on applica- 
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Educational. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Entrance Page rete a 23 and 24 and Sept. 6 
diz; . For circulars address at 
and 7, 1898. For artiss ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


Mr. HENRY WHITTEMORE assumes charge Sept. 1. 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


The fall term opens SEPTEMBER 19. Requests for cata- 
logues and applications for admission may be addressed to 
the PRESIDENT, MEADVILLE, Pa. 


MASSACHUSETTS, SoutH BYFIELD. 

Deri ACADEMY (Founpep 1763). 
Classical, Academic, and English Courses. Prepares 
for Harvard, Yale, and Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Individual instruction. The terms, $500 a year, 


include all essary expenses, except books. 
pices Soa PPERLEY L. HORNE, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL_ SCHOOL. 


Bridgewater, Mass. 

Regular and special courses for the preparation of 
teachers. Entrance examinations JUNE 23-24, SEPT. 6-7, 
1898. For circulars, address 

ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Dr. and Mrs. JOHN MacDUFFIE, Springfield, Mass. 


History.—Twenty-five years conducted by Miss Howard. 
Assumed 1890 by present management. : 
Arm.—To fit Girls for College. To give those not to enter 
College a systematic, intellectual, and social training. 
TracHErs.—Of successful experience and acquaintance 
with College requirements. 
INSTRUCTION.—Standards set by our best colleges. Ad- 
vanced work. Small classes. ; 
LocatTion.—Mansion house and beautiful grounds of the 
late Samuel Bowles, of the Sfring7ield Republican. 
Perfect sanitary arrangements. 
Illustrated circular. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. Bellows 


will begin the tenth year of their BoARDING AND Day 
ScHOoL FoR Girits, OCTOBER 5, 1898, at 115 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Address until September 1 91 DANFORTH 
STREET, PoRTLAND, ME. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FR; 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER, “ee 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 


. . MAPLEBANK .. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


In the family of Rev. Eugene De Normandie. The best 
of care and instruction guaranteed. For information call 
at ay time, or send for catalogue. Address 

HENRY N. D&E NORMANDIE, Danvers, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


B. F. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


66 WEsT STREET, WorcESTER, Mass. 
THE DALZELL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
_College preparatory, A few boys received into the prin- 
cipal’s family. 
GEO. A. STEARNS, Jr., Principal. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH — (4sth Year.) 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Family and Home School for both sexes. Apply to 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Miss Heloise E. Hersey 


will be at 25 Chestnut Street daily, between 11 a.m. and 
I P.M., to receive candidates for admission to her ScHooL 
FOR GiRLs._ Circulars on application. 

Boston, Sept. 1, 1897. 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct, 5. 


bir esse Uecemne Dean For circulars ad- 


SAMUEL C, BENNETT. 


— 


HURCH 
ARPETS 


ATMANU: JOHN H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
FACTURERS CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, -— | 
pies O06 cpm aavcconcat BOSTON. 


